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RICHARD BAXTER. 


F the two thousand Nonconforming 

clergy who, in the year 1662, aban- 
doned their livings rather than perjure 
their consciences, none was more con- 
spicuous for learning and piety, for zeal 
and suffering, than Richard Baxter. In- 
deed, no nobler nature sprang from that 
stormy age which produced a Crom- 
well and a Hampden, a Marvell and a 
Milton. But never was more heroic soul 
enshrined in a frailer tabernacle, or as- 
sailed by ruder gusts of fortune. His 
life was one long martyrdom of disease 
and fiery agonies of pain. His physical 
infirmities were aggravated by unremit- 
ting toil and study, and by cruel persecu- 
tion andimprisonment. But the tree that 
wrestles with the storm upon the wind- 
swept height acquires a firmer fiber and 
a sturdier growth than that which nestles 
in the sheltered vale. So the stern Puri- 
tan nature, buffeting with the blasts of 
adversity, developed a strength of moral 
fiber, an unfaltering will, and dauntless 
daring, that a blander atmosphere might 
have enervated or destroyed. The study 
of that heroic life can not fail to quicken 
noble impulses and inspire a lofty pur- 
pose, even in an age of luxury and self- 
indulgence. 

On the 12th of November, 1615, was 
born in the pleasant village of Rowton, 
Shropshire, the child who was to influ- 
ence so largely the religious destiny of 
his own and of future times. His father 
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was a substantial yeoman, who cherished 
the fear of God in a period of general spir- 
itual declension. King James's ‘‘ Book 
of Sports’’ seemed almost to enforce the 
desecration of the Sabbath; and Baxter 
complained that in his youth the family 
“could not, on the Lord’s day, either 
read a chapter, or pray, or sing a psalm, 
or catechise or instruct a servant, but 
with the noise of the pipe and tabor, and 
the shoutings in the street, continually in 
our ears. Sometimes the morris-dancers 
would come into the church in all their 
linen and scarfs and antique dresses, 
with morris-bells jingling at their legs; 
and as soon as common-prayer was 
read, did haste out presently to their play 
again.”’ 

His early instructors in secular knowl- 
edge were a stage-player and an attor- 
ney’s clerk, who had successively as- 
sumed the function of curate of the par- 
ish. But the religious teachings of his 
godly sire, and the study of the family 
Bible, which was all his library, save some 
peddlers’ ballads and tracts, and a few 
borrowed books, were the most important 
elements in the formation of his charac- 
ter. From his sixteenth to his nineteenth 
year he attended the Wroxeter grammar- 
school, where he acquired a fluent though 
uncritical use of Latin, and a partiai 
knowledge of Greek. Few glimpses of 
his boyhood occur, although he tells us 
that he was addicted to orchard-robbing, 
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and to the inordinate use of fruit, which | 


he believed induced his subsequent phys- 
ical infirmities. His constitution was 
further undermined by an attack of small- 
pox, which left behind symptoms of acute 
phthisis. Shortly after attaining his 
twentieth year, Baxter was induced to 
try his fortunes at Court. Thither he ac- 
cordingly repaired, fortified with a letter 
to the Master of the Revels. The frivo- 
lous amusements and fashionable follies 
of Whitehall, however, proved distasteful 
to his naturally serious disposition, and 


within a month he returned to his quiet | 


and studious life at Rowton. ‘“ I had 
quickly enough of the Court,’’ he says, 
‘when I saw a stage-play, instead of a 
sermon, on the Lord’s day in the after- 
noon, and saw what course was there in 
fashion.”” From the seriousness of his 
deportment he early acquired the name 
of Precisian and Puritan; but though at 
first nettled at the sneer, he soon learned 
to regard as an honor an epithet which 
was daily heaped by the worst upon the 
best of men. 

But mere sobriety of life could not sat- 
isfy the demands of an awakened con- 
science. A severe illness soon brought 
him to the borders of the grave. Deep 
convictions took hold upon his mind; his 
soul was ‘shaken with fearful question- 
ings; dark forms of unbelief assailed 
him—doubts of the future life, of the 
credibility of the Scripture, of the very 
existence of God. The very foundations 
of faith seemed to be destroyed. But he 
bravely wrestled with his doubts: he 
boldly confronted his spiritual difficulties, 
and he came off victorious; but not with- 
out receiving in the conflict mental scars, 
which he bore to his dying day. His 
convictions were inwrought into the fiber 
of his being: his faith henceforth was 
founded upon a rock. 

At the age of twenty-three he was or- 
dained, and became the curate to a cler- 
gyman at Bridgeworth. Two years after, 
he was appointed to the cure of souls at 
Kidderminster, and entered with enthu- 
siasm upon his parochial duties. His 
earnest ministrations and sedulous pasto- 








ral care disturbed the spiritual apathy of 
the town, and soon wrought a wonderful 
improvement in the manners of the peo- 
ple. Nor was he less mindful of the ills 
of the body than of the maladies of the 
soul. For years he practiced among them 
the healing art, till, finding the tax upon 
his time too great, he secured the resj- 
dence of a professional physician. 

The times were full of portents. The 
political atmosphere was surcharged with 
elements which must erelong produce 
an explosion. In the oppressive lull, like 
that before a storm, could be heard the 
far-off mutterings of the thunder about 
to burst over the astonished nation, 
Society was to be plunged almost into 
chaos by the violence of the shock. The 
Puritans, from being a religious sect, 
were gradually becoming a _ political 
power. Oppression and persecution only 
confirmed them in their principles. They 
were gradually attracting to themselves 
the noblest spirits of the realm —those 
who loved God and loved liberty. 

Baxter's religious sympathies were al- 
most entirely with the Puritans; but he 
was loyal to his sovereign. The storm 
burst in his immediate neighborhood. 
The iconoclastic zeal of the Roundhead 
soldiery attacked some lingering relics 
of Popery in the Kidderminster church; 
a riot with the towns-people ensued. 
Baxter, as a man of peace, retired to 
Coventry, as a city of refuge, till the r- 
turn of quiet times. ‘‘ We kept to our 
own principles,” he says; ‘‘ we were un- 
feignedly for King and Parliament.” In- 
vited by Cromwell to become chaplain 
of the troops at Cambridge, he declined; 
but afterward visiting the Parliamentary 
army, he found, as he conceived, much 
theological error in its ranks, and ac- 
cepted the chaplaincy of Whalley’s regi- 
ment as affording an opportunity of con- 
verting the Anabaptists and Levelers to 
the orthodox faith.* A skilled polemic, 





* Edwards, a writer of the period, in his ‘‘Gran- 
graena, or Collection of Errors,’’ enumerates sixteen 
prevailing varieties of heresy, and quotes one hun- 
dred and seventy-six erroneous passages from cur- 
rent theological literature. 
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he challenged his adversaries to a public 
discussion. The theological tournament 


took place at Amersham church in Buck-. 


inghamshire. ‘I took the reading-pew,” 
says Baxter, “ and Pitchford’s cornet and 
troopers took the gallery; and I alone 
disputed against them from morning un- 
til almost night.’’ He sought a nobler 
antagonist in the person of the General 
himself; but Cromwell, he complains 
with much bitterness, ‘‘ would not dispute 
with me at all.” But he witnessed other 
and direr conflicts than these; and after 
many a bloody skirmish, ministered to 
the bodily and ghostly necessities of the 
wounded and the dying. He was also 
present at the sieges of Bridgewater, Ex- 
eter, Bristol, and Worcester, ever striving 
to mitigate the horrors of war, and to 
promote the spirit of peace and good will. 

Compelled by ill-health to leave the 
army, he returned to his beloved flock at 
Kidderminster, and gave to the world 
the undying legacy of his ‘‘Saint’s Rest,”’ 
and “ Call to the Unconverted,”’ written, 
he tells us, ‘‘in the midst of continual 
languishing and medicine . . . bya 
man with one foot in the grave, between 
the living and the dead.’ The one 
seems like a blissful anticipation of that 
heaven in whose very precincts he 
walked; the other is almost like a call 
from the other world, so frail was the 
tenure of his life when it was uttered; 
but echoing through the ages in many a 
strange land and foreign tongue,* it 
has aroused multitudes from their fatal 
slumber, and led them to the everlasting 
rest. 

Baxter was no sycophant of the great. 
He fearlessly declared, even before Crom- 
well, his abhorrence of the execution 
of the King, and of the usurpation of the 
Protector. Invited to preach at Court, 
he boldly declaimed, in the presence 





* During Baxter’s life as many as twenty thousand 
copies of the “ Call to the Unconverted,” were sold 
in a year—a vast number for that period. It was 
translated by Eliot into the Indian dialect, for the 
use of the American savages. It has since been 
translated into most of the languages of Europe, and 
multiplied almost beyond computation. 








of the great captain, against the sin 
maintaining schism for his own polit- 
ical ends. With a candor no less than 
his own, and in honorable testimony to 
his work, and to the value placed upon 
his esteem, Cromwell sought to convince 
him of the integrity of his purpose and 
justice of his acts. But the Puritan Roy- 
alist was faithful to the memory of his 
slain King. He left the Court, where 
advancement awaited him, and conse- 
crated his wealth of learning and elo- 
quence to the humble poor of Kidder- 
minster; rejoicing in their simple joys, 
sympathizing with their homely sorrows, 
warning every man, and teaching every 
man as in the sight of God. 

Baxter was strong in his sympathy with 
the exiled sovereign, and preached the 
Thanksgiving sermon at St. Paul’s on 
Monk’s declaration for the King. Onthe 
Restoration, he accepted a royal chap- 
laincy, and, in conscientious discharge of 
the duties of his office, he preached a 
two-hours sermon of solemn admonition, 
ungraced by courtly phrase or compli- 
ment, before the yawning monarch. He 
was jealous of the interests of religion, 
and in a personal interview with Charles, 
to use the words of Neal, ‘‘honest Mr. 
Baxter told his majesty that the inter- 
est of the late usurpers with the people 
arose from the encouragement they had 
given religion; and he hoped the King 
would not undo, but rather go beyond, 


‘the good which Cromwell, or any other, 


had done.” 

Invited to present a plan of ecclesias- 
tical reformation, he framed one on the 
basis of Archbishop Usher's ‘‘ Reduction 
of Episcopacy;’’ but his comprehensive 
and moderate scheme was rejected. Not- 
withstanding the specious promises of 
the royal declaration, the perfidy of the 
King and Court was such that Baxter re- 
fused the offer of the miter of Hereford 
as an insidious bribe. He sought instead 
permission to return to his humble flock 
at Kidderminster. He asked no salary, 
if only he might labor among them in 
the Gospel; but his request was refused. 
Baxter was a prominent member of 
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the celebrated Savoy Conference, in 
which, for fourteen weeks, twenty-one 
Anglican and twenty-one Presbyterian 
divines—twelve of the former being of 
episcopal or archiepiscopal dignity—at- 
tempted a reconciliation between the 
ecclesiastical factions. But this project 
was defeated by the bigoted opposition 
of the bishops. ‘‘ Their lordships were 
in the saddle,” says the contemporary 
chronicler; ‘‘so they guided the contro- 
versy their own gate.’’ From the same 
authority we learn that ‘‘ the most active 
disputant was Mr. Baxter, who had a very 
metaphysical head and fertile invention, 
and was one of the most ready men of 
his time for an argument; but,’’ he adds, 
eager and tenacious of his own 
opinions.”’ He gave especial offense by 
drawing up a ‘Reformed Liturgy,’”’ in 
the language of Scripture, which he pro- 
posed as an alternative to the venerable 
form consecrated by the use of a hundred 
years. 

The prelatical party were eager to re- 
turn to the livings from which they had 
been so long excluded. Even clergy, 
sequestered for public scandal, reinstated 
in their forfeited privileges, threw off all 
the restraints of their order. ‘‘ Every 
week,"’ says Baxter, ‘‘some were taken 
up drunk in the streets, and one was 
reported drunk in the pulpit. A flood 
of profligacy swept away all the barriers 
of virtue and morality. The King saun- 
tered from the chambers of his mistresses 
to the church, even upon sacrament-days. 
The Court became the scene of vile in- 
trigue. Dissolute actresses flaunted the 
example of vice, and made a mock of 
virtue in lewd plays upon the stage. The 
‘Book of Sports’ was revived, and Sab- 
bath desecration enjoined by authority 
of Parliament. To be of sober life and 
serious mien, was to be accounted a 
schismatic, a fanatic, and a rebel. En- 
grossed in persecuting schism, the Na- 
tional Church kad no time to restrain 
vice.” 

The excesses of a faction of Fifth 
Monarchy men who, in the name of 
King Jesus, raised a riot in the city, gave 


**too 


an occasion of prosecuting the Puritan 
| and Presbyterian Party. In the very 
year of the Restoration, and almost C- 
incident with His Sacred Majesty's Dec- 
laration of Liberty of Conscience, the 
dungeons of London were glutted with 
prisoners for conscience’ sake. Among 
these were five hundred Quakers, besides 
four thousand in the country jails. For 
‘devilishly and perniciously abstaining 
from church,” attending conventicles, 
and like heinous crimes, John Bunyan 
languished in prison for twelve years, 
and bequeathed to the world its noblest 
uninspired volume. 

The Act of Uniformity went into effect 
on August 24th, 1662, the anniversary of 
the of St. ' 
omen of sinister significance, inasmuch as 
both crimes were animated by the same 
spirit of religious intolerance. Two thou- 
sand “‘ worthy, learned, pious, and ortho- 


massacre Bartholomew—an 


dox divines,’’ as Locke has styled them, 
were forcibly banished from their roof- 
trees and hearth-stones, and driven forth 
homeless and shelterless, for no offense 
save worshiping God according to the 
dictates of their conscience. While the 
courtly revelers of Whitehall were cele- 
brating the nuptials of King Charles and 
| the fair Catherine of Portugal, from cath- 
edral close and prebendal-stall, from rec- 
tory and vicarage, the ejected clergy 
went forth like Abraham, not knowing 
whither they went. ‘‘ This cruel Act,” 
says Burnet, “ raised a grievous cry over 
the nation. Many must have perished 
but for private collections for their sub- 
sistence. They cast themselves,’ con- 
tinues the bishop, ‘‘on the providence of 
God, and the charity of friends.”’ ‘‘ Many 
hundreds of them,’ says Baxter, “ with 
their wives and children, had neither 
house nor bread.” Many of the minis- 
ters, being afraid to lay down their min- 
istry after they had been ordained to it, 
preached to such as would hear them, in 
fields and private houses, till they were 
apprehended and cast into jail, where 
many of them perished. ‘Some lived 
on little more than brown bread and 
water,’’ says the Conformist Plea. ‘One 
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went to plough six days, and preach on 
the Lord's day. Another was forced to 
cut tobacco for a livelihood.” 

The expulsion of these “learned and 
pious divines’’ was in wanton disregard 
of the spiritual necessities of the nation. 
Although many illiterate, debauched, and 
unworthy men were thrust into the sacred 
office, as the author of the ‘‘ Five Groans 
of the Church ’’ complains, yet many par- 
ishes long remained under a practical in- 
terdict—the children unbaptized, the dead 
buried without religious rites, marriage 
disregarded, the churches falling into 
ruin, and the people relapsing into irre- 
ligion and barbarism. 

One of the most illustrious of this glo- 
rious company was Richard Baxter. 
With broken health and wounded spirit, 
he was driven forth from the scene of 
his apostolic labors. The sobs and tears 
of his bereaved congregation at once in- 
tensified and soothed the pangs of parting. 
He espoused poverty, contumely, per- 
secution, and insult. His home thence- 
forth alternated between a temporary 
and a precarious refuge among friends, 
and the ignominy and discomfort of a 
loathsome prison. 

But he went not forth alone. Woman's 
love illumed that dark hour of his life, 
and woman’s sympathy shared and alle- 
viated his suffering. It is a romantic 
story, that of his courtship. He had often 
declared his purpose of living and dying 
in celibacy. His single life, he said, had 
much advantage, because he could more 
easily take his people for his children, 
and labor exclusively for them. There 
was little in his outward appearance to 
win a youthful maiden’s fancy. Nearly 
fifty years of pain and suffering had fur- 
rowed his wan cheek and bowed his 
meagre form. His features were rather 
pinched and starved looking, and decked 
with a scanty beard. His nose was thin 
and prominent; his eyes were.sunken 
and restless. Tufts of long hair escaped 
from beneath his close Geneva skull-cap. 
Broad bands and black gown complete 
his portrait. 

Margaret Charlton was scarcely twenty 





years of age, well-born, and beautiful, 
endowed with gifts of wit and fortune. 
But love is lord of all; and these two ap- 
parently diverse natures were drawn to- 
gether by an irresistible attraction. The 
Puritan divine had been the maiden’s 
counselor, her guide, and friend; and 
mutual esteem deepened into intense and 
undying affection. For nineteen years, 
in bonds and imprisonment, in suffering 
and sorrow, in penury and persecution, 
the winsome presence of the loving wife 
soothed the pain, inspired the hope, and 
cheered the heart, of the heroic husband, 
whose every toil and trial she nobly 
shared. The witlings of Whitehall did 
not fail to make merry and bandy jests— 
not specially refined—concerning these 
strange espoysals; and some even of 
Baxter’s friends sighed over the weak- 
ness of the venerable divine. ‘The 
king’s marriage was scarce more talked 
of than mine,” he says. But the well- 
nigh score of happy wedded years he 
passed are the best justification of this 
seemingly ill-matched union. There was 
nothing mercenary in his love, nor was 
it the mere impulse of passion. He re- 
nounced the wealth his wife would have 
brought; and stipulated for the absolute 
command of his time, too precious and 
precarious to be spent in idle dalliance. 
After his ejection, Baxter preached as 
occasion offered in town and country. 
“In one London parish,” he writes, ‘‘ were 


“forty thousand, and in another, St. Mar- 


tin’s, sixty thousand persons, with no 
church to go to.”’ He felt that the vows 
of God were upon him, and he might not 
hold his peace. His heart yearned over 
these people as sheep having no shep- 
herd; and in spite of prohibition and 
punishment, he ministered as he had op- 
portunity to their necessities. During 
this period occurred the awful events of 
the plague and fire of London, like the 
judgments of the Almighty upon ‘a per- 
verse nation. Yet persecution raged 
with intense fury. A High-church pul- 
piteer, in a sermon before the House of 
Commons, told them that ‘‘the Noncon- 
formists ought not to be tolerated, but to 
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be cured by vengeance.”’ He urged 
them “‘to set fire to the fagot, to teach 
them by scourges or scorpions, and to 
open their eyes with gall.” 

Baxter was several times imprisoned 
for his public ministrations ; for privately 
preaching to his neighbors; for having 
more than the statutory number at family 
prayer; and for similar heinous offenses. 
If but five persons came in where he was 
praying, it could be construed into a 
breach of the law. So weary, he writes, 
was he of guarding his doors against vile 
informers, who came to distrain his goods 
for preaching, that he was forced to leave 
his house, sell his goods, and part with 
his beloved books. For twelve years, he 
complains, the latter, which he prized 
most of all his possessions, were stored 
in a rented room at Kidderminster, eaten 
with worms and rats, while he was a fu- 
gitive from place to place, and now he was 
forced to lose them forever. But with 
pious resignation, he adds, ‘‘I was near 
the end of that work and life which need- 
eth books, and so I easily let go all. 
Naked came I into the world, and naked 
must I go out.” 

He was once arrested in his sick-bed 
for coming within five miles of a corpo- 
ration, contrary to the statute; and all his 
goods, even to the bed beneath him, were 
distrained on warrants to the amount of 
one hundred and ninety-five pounds, for 
preaching five sermons. As he was be- 
ing dragged to prison, he was met by a 
physician, who made an oath before a 
justice that his removal was at the peril 
of his life, so he was allowed to return to 
his rifled home. On one occasion, find- 
ing him locked in his study, the officers, 
in order to starve him out, placed six 
men on guard at the door, to whom he 
had to surrender the next day. Had his 
friends not become his surety, contrary 
to his wish, to the amount of four hun- 
dred pounds, he must have died in 
prison, ‘‘as many excellent persons did 
about this time,’’ naively remarks his 
biographer. Although he enjoyed the 
friendship and esteem of Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice Hale, of whom he wrote an interest- 


! 








ing life, yet even his influence was pow- 
erless to resist the persecutions of the 
Government. If he might but have the 
liberty, that every beggar had, of travel- 
ing from town to town, he somewhat bit- 
terly remarked, so that he could go up to 
London and correct the sheets of his 
books in press, he would consider it a 
boon. ‘I am weary of the noise of con- . 
tentious revilers,”’ he plaintively writes, 
‘and have often had thoughts to go into 
a foreign land, if I could find any where 
I might have a healthful air and quiet- 
ness, that I might live and die in peace, 
When I sit in a corner and meddle with 
nobody, and hope that the world will 
forget that I am alive, court, city, and 
country are still filled with clamors against 
me; and when a preacher wants prefer- 
ment, his way is to preach or write a 
book against the Nonconformists, and me 
by name.” 

But perhaps his most scurrilous treat- 
ment was his arraignment before the 
brutal Jeffreys, Lord Chief-Justice of 
England—the disgrace of the British 
bench, and the original of Bunyan’s Lord 
Hategood—for his alleged seditious re- 
flections on Episcopacy, in his ‘ Para- 
phrase of the New Testament,” written for 
the poor. The Latin indictment sets forth 
that ‘‘Richard Baxter, a seditious and 
factious person, of a depraved, impious, 
and unquiet mind, and of a turbulent dis- 
position and conversation, has falsely, un- 
lawfully, unjustly, factiously, seditiously, 
and impiously made, composed, and 
written a certain false, seditious, libelous, 
factious, and impious book,” and pro- 
ceeds by garbled extracts, and false con- 
structions, to bring it within the penalties 
of the law. The partisan judge, of the 
brazen forehead and the venomous 
tongue, the mere tool of tyranny, sur- 
passed his usual vulgar insolence. He 
stormed and swore, he roaredand snorted, 
and, we are told, he squeaked through 
his nose with uprolled eyes, in imitation 
of Baxter’s supposed manner of praying. 
‘When I saw,” says an eye-witness, “ the 
meek man stand before the flaming eyes 
and fierce looks of this bigot, I thought 
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of Paul standing before Nero.” 
conduct,’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘would | 
have amazed one in the Bashaw of Tur- 
key.” The accused asked for time to 
prepare his defense. 

“Not a minute to save his life!’’ was 
the amiable reply; and pointing to the 
infamous Oates, who stood pilloried in 
Palace Yard, Jeffreys thundered, ‘‘ There 
stands Oates on one side of the pillory, 
and if Baxter stood on the other, the two 
greatest rogues in the kingdom would 
stand together. This is an old rogue, a 
schismatical knave, and a hypocritical 
villain.” 

When the counsel reminded the judge 
of King Charles’s esteem for the accused, 
and his offer of a miter, he shouted: 

“What ailed the old blockhead, the 
unthankful villain, that he would not con- 
form? the conceited, stubborn, fanatical 
dog!” 

‘‘My lord,” said the venerable old 
man, ‘“‘I have been much censured by 
Dissenters for speaking well of bishops.” 

“Ha! Baxter, for bishops!’ jeered the 
ermined buffoon; ‘‘that’s a merry con- 
ceit indeed; turn to it, turn to it.”’ 

The proof being given, he exclaimed: 

“Ay, that’s Kidderminster bishops, 
rascals like yourself, factious, sniveling 
Presbyterians. Thou art an old knave,” 
continued the browbeating bully, ‘thou 
hast written books enough to load a cart, 
and every book as full of treason as an 
egg is full of meat. 
whipped out of thy writing forty years 
ago, it had been well. I see many of 
your brotherhood waiting to see what will 
become of their mighty don;. but, by the 
grace of God Almighty, I will crush you 
all. Come, what do you say for yourself, 
old knave? Speak up! I am not afraid of 
you, for all your sniveling calves,”’ allud- 
ing to some of the spectators, who were 
in tears. 

“Your lordship need not,”’ replied Bax- 
ter, “I'll not hurt you. But these things 
will surely be.understood one day; what 


“His | 


Hadst thou been ; 





fools one sort of Protestants are to perse- 
cute the other!’" Lifting up his eyes to 


heaven, he said, ‘I am not concerned to | 


answer such stuff; but am ready to pro- 
cure my writings for the confutation of 
all this; and my life and conversation are 
known to many in this nation.” 

After Jeffreys had passionately charged 
the jury, Baxter inquired: 

“Does your lordship think they wil! 
pass a verdict after such a trial as that ?” 

“I'll warrant you, Mr. Baxter,” he 
sneered ; ‘‘ don’t trouble yourself about 
that;”’ and bring in a verdict of guilty 
they did, without retiring from the box. 
He was fined five hundred marks, to lie 
in prison till he paid it, and bound to his 
good behavior for seven years; and but 
for the remonstrance of his fellow-judges, 
Jeffreys would have added the sentence 
of whipping at the cart’s tail through 
the city. 

‘“‘My lord, there was once a chief-jus- 
tice,’ said Baxter, referring to his de- 
ceased friend, Sir Matthew Hale, ‘‘ who 
would have treated me very differently.” 

“There ’s not an honest man in Eng- 
land but regards thee as a knave,”’ was 
the brutal reply. 

When Baxter was on this or some pre- 
vious occasion brought before Jeffreys, 
“Richard,” said the brutal Chief-Justice, 
“‘T see a rogue in your face.” 

“T had not known before,” replied 
Baxter, ‘‘ that my face was a mirror.” 

The old man, bowed and broken with 
seventy years of toil and suffering, pen- 
niless, homeless, wifeless, childless, was 
haled to the cells of King’s Bench prison, 
where he languished well-nigh two years, 
hoping no respite but that of death. But 
the celestial vision of the Lord he loved 
cheered the solitude of his lonely cham- 
ber; and sweetly falling on his inner ear, 
unheeding the obscene riot of the jail, 
sang the sevenfold chorus of cherubim 
and seraphim on high. Pain and sick- 
ness, bereavement and sorrow, persecu- 
tion and shame, were all forgotten in the 
thrilling anticipation of the divine and 
eternal beatitude of the redeemed be- 
fore the throne. The rude stone wall 
seemed to his waiting soul but the por- 
tals of the palace of the Great King, the 
house not made with hands in heaven. 
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“He talked,” says Calamy, “about 
another world like one who had been 
there.” But persecution and sickness 
had done their work. His feeble frame 


broke down beneath his accumulated 
trials. After his release he lingered 


about four years ‘‘in age and feebleness 
extreme,” preaching as opportunity and 
strength permitted, till at last the weary 
wheels of life stood still. ‘In profound 
lowliness,”’ writes a sympathizing biogra- 
pher, ‘‘with a settled reliance on the di- 
vine mercy, repeating at frequent inter- 
vals the prayer of the Redeemer, on 
whom his hopes reposed, and breathing 
out benedictions on those who encircled 
his dying bed, he passed away from a 
life of almost unequaled toil and suffer- 
ing,’’ to the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. 

The malice of his enemies sought to 
pursue him beyond the grave, by assert- 
ing that his last hours were darkened by 
doubt and despair.* But his dying words 
are the best refutation of this posthumous 
slander. To Dr. Increase Mather, of 
New England, he said the day before his 
death, ‘“‘I have pain, but I have peace; 
I have peace. . . . I believe, I believe.” 
To a later inquiry of how he was, he re- 
plied, in anticipation of his speedy de- 
parture, ‘Almost well.” His last words 
were, speaking of his divine Master, ‘‘O, 
I thank him! I thank him!” and, turning 
to a friend by his bedside, ‘‘ The Lord 
teach you to die.” 

Thus passed away, in his seventy-sev- 
enth year, on the 8th of December, 1691, 
one of the noblest and bravest spirits of 
the seventeenth century. ‘‘ In primitive 
times,” says Bishop Wilkins, ‘‘ he would 
have been counted a Father of the 
Church. He rests from his labors, but 
his works do follow him. Being dead, 
he yet speaketh. His words of wisdom 
can never die. In camps and court, in 





* Among the phrases applied to Baxter in a scur- 
rilous Latin epitaph by the Rev. Thomas Long, prebe 
endary of Exeter, are the following: ‘ Reformed 
Jesuit, brazen heresiarch, chief of schismatics, cause 
of the leprosy of the Church, the sworn enemy of 
king and bishops, and the very bond of rebels.” 





his parish and in prison, in pain and 
sickness, in poverty and persecution, his 
busy pen and copious mind poured forth 
a flood of written eloquence—of argu- 
ment, counsel, entreaty—that, still living 
in the printed page, is his truest and 
most enduring monument — @re fe- 
rennis.” 

His collected works amount to no less 
than one hundred and sixty-eight vol- 
umes, many of them ponderous folio 
tomes of forgotten controversy, or of su- 
perseded ecclesiastical lore. We know 
of no parallel instance of such intense 
literary activity conjoined with such a 
busy life, savein the kindred character 
of John Wesley. Baxter's ‘‘ Methodus 
Theologicz Christianz,” written, he tells 
us, ‘‘in a troublesome, smoky, suffocating 
room, in the midst of daily pains of sci- 
atica, and many worse,” and his “ Cath- 
olic Theology,’’ are now left to the un- 
disturbed repose of ancient libraries— 
the mausolea of the labors of the mighty 
dead—the prey of the book-worm, insect 
or human. His ‘Holy Commonwealth; 
or, Plea for Monarchy under God, the Uni- 
versal Monarch,”’ was condemned to the 
flames by the University of Oxford, for 
the assertion of the constitutional, but, 
as then thought, seditious principle, that 
the laws of England are above the king. 
In a Dantean vision of hell, one of his 
clerical opponents represents the pious 
Puritan as throned in perdition, crowned 
with wreaths of serpents and chaplets of 
adders, his triumphal chariot a pulpit 
drawn by wolves. ‘‘ Make room,” ex- 
claims the amiable critic, ‘‘ scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, atheists, and politi- 
cians, for the greatest rebel on earth, and 
next to him that fell from heaven.”” The 
tumult of the strifes and controversies in 
which Baxter was engaged has passed 
away. Most of the principles for which 
he contended have long since been uni- 
versally conceded. But even in the 
sternest polemic conflict his zeal was 
tempered with love. ‘‘ While we wrangle 
here in the dark,” with a tender pathos 
he exclaims, ‘‘ we are dying and passing 
to the world that will decide all our con- 
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troversies ; and the safest passage thither 
is by peaceable holiness.”’ 

Baxter was not exempt from a touch 
of human infirmity and a tinge of super- 
stition, incident to the age in which he 
lived—a superstition that was shared 
by Sir Matthew Hale and Sir Thomas 
Browne, one of the ablest judges and 
one of the subtlest intellects of Europe. 
In the remarkable witchcraft delusion of 
Old, and of New England, he saw un- 
questionable evidence of the certainty of 
the world of spirits, and he wrote a trea- 
tise commemorating the fact. 

But it is by his “‘ practical works”’ that 
he is best known; and these will never 
grow old nor lose their spell of power. 
As long as weary hearts and bruised con- 
sciences ache with a sense of sin and 
sorrow; as long as heavy-laden spirits 
struggle, often baffled and defeated, with 
the ills of earth, and yearn with an infi- 
nite longing for the repose of heaven, so 
long will the ‘‘ Call to the Unconverted,” 
the ‘‘Dying Thoughts,” the “ Saint’s 
Rest,”” continue to probe the wounded 
spirit to the quick; to point out the in- 
veterate disease of the soul and its un- 
failing antidote; to quicken to a flame 
of devotion the sluggish feelings of the 
mind. Throughout all time will the 
“Reformed Pastor’? be a manual of 
ministerial conduct and duty, an inspira- 
tion and example of pastoral diligence 
and zeal. 

The secret of this power is the intense 
earnestness of the man. He poured his 
very soul into his books. They seem 
written with his heart’s blood. He walked 
continually on the very verge of the spirit 
world. The shadows of death fell ever 
broad and black across his path. All 
his acts were projected against the back- 
ground of eternity. The awful presence 
of the king of terrors stood ever with 
lifted spear before him. Chronic and 
painful disease grappled ever at the 
springs of life. A premature old age— 
prematura senectus, as he himself called 
it—aceompanied him through life from 
his very youth. ‘As waves follow wave$ 





in the tempestuous sea,” he writes, ‘‘so 


one pain and danger follows another in 
this sinful, miserable flesh. I die daily, 
and yet remain alive.” His spirit gleamed 
more brightly for the extreme fragility of 
the earthen vessel in which it was en- 
shrined, like a lamp shining through an 
alabaster vase. He walked a stranger 
on earth, as a citizen of heaven. The 
evanescent shows and semblances of 
time were as nothing; the fadeless veri- 
ties of eternity were all in all. Like a 
dying man, dissevered from the ephem- 
eral interests of life, he wrote and spoke 
as from the borders of the grave. Each 
day must be redeemed as though it were 
the last. ‘I live only for work,” he says. 
The worst consequence of his afflictions 
was, he considered, the loss of time which 
they entailed. He therefore wasted no 
midnight oil in minute revision, for he 
knew not if to-morrow's sun would per- 
mit the completion of the task he had 
begun. Each sermon had all the em- 
phasis of dying words. Indeed, the last 
time he preached, he almost died in the 
pulpit. Therefore, he fearlessly adminis- 
tered reproof and exhortation alike be- 
fore king or protector, before parliament 
or parishioners. He feared God, and 
feared only him. He had no time or 
disposition to cultivate the graces of style, 
the arts of rhetoric. He sought not to 
catch the applause or shun the blame of 
men, beyond both of which he was so 
soon to pass forever. Hence he poured 
the tumultuous current of his thought 
upon the page, often with impassioned 
and unpremeditated eloquence; often 
with thrilling and pathetic power; some- 
times with diffuseness or monotony, but 
never with artificial prettiness or fanciful 
conceits. ‘‘I must cast water on this 
fire,’ he exclaims, ‘‘ though I have not a 
silver vessel to carry itin. The plainest 
words are the most profitable oratory in 
the weightiest matters. The transcript 
of the heart has the greatest force on the 
hearts of others."” When the success of 
his labors was referred to, he meekly re- 
plied, ‘‘I am but a pen in the hand of 
God; and what praise is due to a pen ?” 

He was not insensible to the defects of 
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his writings, and admits that ‘‘ fewer and 
well studied had been better.’’ But he 
adds, in explanation of their character, 
“The knowledge of man’s nothingness 
and God's transcendent greatness, with 
whom it is that I have most to do, and 
the sense of the brevity of human things, 
and the nearness of eternity, are the 
principal causes of this effect.” 





Well were it for each of us who read 
the record of this noble life, if similar 
lofty principles and solemn sense of our 
duties and relationships inspired each 
thought and act, and molded our daily 
life and conduct. Thus only shall we be 
prepared for whatever may await us here 
and for an immortality of bliss hereafter, 

H. H. WitHrRow. 





THE RECORD OF A CRUSADE. 


WENTY-TWO of us had gone out 

from a prayer-meeting, where six 
hundred women were lifting up heart and 
voice beseeching God to save the young 
men of the land. We wended our way, 
silently, tremblingly, to the most fashion- 
able saloon on Monumental Park in the 
elegant city of C. 

The blue waves of Lake Erie, sparkling 
with sunbeams, were crowned with crests 
of white, as the Spring gales swept over 
them. Enthroned in purity, one might 
judge that our city needed no bands of 
praying women in its streets to remind 
the populace that weeping wives and 
starving children dragged out weary lives 
in the alleys and under neighboring hill- 
sides. Alas! there were twelve hundred 
places within municipal limits where fiery 
poison was dealt out in cask, bottle, or 
goblet; and so the women of the Churches 
looked sorrowfully one upon the other, 
and said, ‘‘ Let us ask God to help us.” 

The little company of twenty-two went 





down E Avenue, into the great thor- 
oughfare. Knocking timidly, they were 


admitted within a gilded palace, where 
more young men had been ruined than 
all the Churches of C. had been able to 
save. 

The splendor of the furnishing, the 
dazzle of crystal and silver, the polish 
and suavity of the proprietors, all con- 
spired to enhance our difficulties and to 
make the cross we were carrying almost 








too heavy to be borne. Every one of the 
band was silently praying; two lovely 
Quakers, with soft, dewy eyes, leaned 
upon a marble counter; three stately 
Presbyterians and one_ Episcopalian 
bowed their heads; four or five Baptists, 
one with snowy hair and saint-like face, 
shielded their glance from the glittering 
array; while a Methodist stepped forward 
and asked permission to hold service. 
Then a weeping singer, a Congregational 
lady, commenced that wonderful hymn, 


“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 


All joined in the refrain, and there floated 
up from the saloon that redemption song 
to the courts of heaven, and into the 
ears of men who had probably not heard 
the like since they bent low at their 
mother’s knee in childhood. The two 
partners stood one on either side with sol- 
emn mien, and the bar-tender, with ashen 
face and falling tears, held to the walnut 
railing with convulsive grasp, and the 
billiard-balls in the immense hall in the 
rear ceased their clicking. An earnest 
woman stepped out with open Bible, and 
read: 

“Woe to the crown of pride, to the 
drunkards of Ephraim, whose glorious 
beauty is a fading flower, which are on 
the head of the fat valleys of them that 
are overcome with wine! Behold, the 
Lord hath a mighty and strong one, 
which as a tempest of haii and a destroy- 
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ing storm, asa flood of mighty waters over- 
flowing, shall cast down to the earth with 
thehand. The crown of pride, the drunk- 
ards of Ephraim, shall be trodden under 
feet! And the glorious beauty which is 
on the head of the fat valley shall be a 
fading flower, and as the hasty fruit be- 
fore the Summer, which when he that 
looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in 
his hand he eateth it up. In that day 
shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of 
glory, and for a diadem of beauty, unto 
the residue of his people. And for a 
spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in 
judgment, and for strength to them that 
turn the battle to the gate.” 

Closing the book, she called upon a 
companion, with the gift of inspiration, to 
pray aloud. The band kneeled, and the 
power of the Highest overshadowed us 
as she pleaded for the souls of these men, 
and that they might be turned aside from 
their unholy traffic. All the way was 
clear now; no falling back, no hesitancy ; 
and when, at the close of twenty minutes, 
a patient mother asked God's blessing on 
the house and on all those who might 
frequent it, we went out into the surging 
crowd, strong and ready. 

The next day, seventeen of us prayed 
our way through B—— Street, one of the 
most populous of the city. Two of our 
number had that morning preceded us, 
and, kneeling down by the proprietor of 
the magnificent K House, one of 
them prayed for him with a rare elo- 
quence; her “‘lips had been touched as 
with a live coal from off the altar.” 
This was an afternoon of power; the 
faces of the band ‘‘shone, but they wist 
it not.” Three young ladies sang ex- 
traordinary airs, and the fourth read the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, to a hundred 
dissolute men. In one of the most noted 
of these saloons, we found a former pro- 
fessed Christian—the keeper. 

“And, ladies,”’ said he, ‘‘if you sing 
and pray seventeen years, it will make 
no difference. I shall keep on selling 
liquor.”’ 

In three weeks from that time he was 
forced to suspend. The third day, vio- 








lence and riot met the footfall of the 
threescore women who went out armed 
with the “Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon ;"’ so forty of them retired to the 
steps of the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and held a mar- 
velous meeting with an audience of two 
thousand persons. Men with filthy cloth- 
ing, unkempt hair, and bleared eyes; 
uncanny women with shawls over their 
heads, stood side by side with the polished 
merchant, the able advocate, and the 
hopeful clergyman. 

The day succeeding, under an escort 
of a thousand citizens, sixty brave women 
prayed and exhorted in billiard-rooms 
and before bars, being led by a solitary 
policemen, who, seeing their meekness 
during the riot, signed the Temperance 
Pledge, and vowed to protect all Cru- 
saders who should venture forth. 

Then followed times of strange excite- 
ment; one heard in beer-gardens, on the 
docks, and in brothels, these and kin- 
dred words: 

“For their wine is the wine of Sodom 
and of the fields of Gomorrah ; their grapes 
are grapes of gall, their clusters are bit- 
ter; their wine is the poison of dragons 
and the cruel venom of asps. Woe unto 
him that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
putteth the bottle to him and maketh 
him drunken. Do not drink wine nor 
strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with 
thee. Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.”’ 

The voice of God was heard above the 
confusion that reigned in the past. Pul- 
pit thundred to pulpit the denunciations 
of the Book against the sin of intem- 
perance. Multitudes gathered in the 
churches to hear eloquent men talk of 
the great evil which holds our beautiful 
city in its terrible grasp. The ‘streets 
were filled with processions of Temper- 
ance Societies, mostly of the Romish 
Church, which favored the revival in 
extraordinary demonstrations of numbers 
of men, marshalled in line and gay with 
scarfs and banners. 
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In these days, too, God was _ blas- 
phemed—sudden judgments overtook the 
violently profane in our streets. The 
avenger seemed to be in the midst, and 
flashings of his sword disclosed to wicked 
men their danger. Wholesale dealers 
blanched as they saw women in hundreds 
pouring into their strongholds; and, at 
night-fall, they looked apprehensively 
upon their palaces in the avenues, for 
they knew they were fashioned from the 
groans of the worse than widow and more 
than fatherless. The retailer who started 
int business with five dollars capital, 
now counted his pennies where erst he 
handled dimes. Those vendors not 
wholly given over to Satan arranged to 
sell out, declaring theirs to be a vile busi- 
ness ; and among these was a conscience- 
smitten straying Methodist, who showed 
us his letter from the T—— Street Church, 
in the capital city. Men who drank 
stayed more at home, and, for the first 
time in years, looked tenderly upon the 
wan faces of faithful, toiling wives, and 
on their little children, old before their 
time with want and sorrow; hundreds 
signed the Temperance Pledge, and some 
were converted, like Saul of Tarsus, who 
in an earlier crusade, was convicted in 
the midst of a riotous mob by the audible 
prayer of the martyr Stephen. 

Out of the three thousand 
leagued together to suppress intemper- 
ance in our eighteen wards, but few 
hundreds were engaged in street-work. 
The quiet conservatives impressed their 
carriages into service, waiting upon prop- 
erty-owners, laboring with them concern- 


women 


ing the wrong of leasing houses or lands 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors. One 
gentle lady, by her potent influence with 
such, closed up seven of the worst sa- 
loons in U Lane, the center of the 
“Five Points” of C——. Others of our 
number wrought among drunkards and 
their families, persuading to sobriety of 
living; and our young ladies drew off 
into a powerful league for the aid of chil- 
dren of inebriate fathers, and to discour- 
age social drinking among the upper 
classes. 











Wherever were great bodies of men, in 
hospitals, manufactories, vessels, depéts, 
halls in which convened brotherhoods of 
various Orders, all were visited, and 
thousands invited by woman's voice in 
supplication to newness of life. The 
might of prayer prevailed throughout the 
city; the tide of evil swept back as Is- 
rael’s children passed by; and for a time 
the promised land seemed so near that 
we almost forget the Red Sea and the 
wilderness. 


One bright Spring day, a praying-band 
went through R Street, one of the 
lowest, lined with saloons and sailor's 
boarding-houses. Refused admission at 
many doors, they passed on, patient and 
calm — martyr-spirits they were, “of 
whom the world is not worthy.” One 
saloon-keeper relented, and sent for the 
ladies to come back. Entering, they 
saw four men playing cards, the chief of 
whom, with lohg gray hair, filthy, ragged, 
forlorn, blasphemed Christ at sight of 
his followers. The leader of the band 
approached him, and, with angelic sym- 
pathy, laid her hand on his shoulder, 
saying: ‘‘My brother, did you know 
Christ died for you?’ Awe-struck, he 
ceased to blaspheme, turned deadly pale, 
and, during the service which followed, 
he observed the most profound attention. 
The next day in another den, the same 
band met him again. At the close.of 
the prayers, he related the story of his 
life—a Virginian, once an editor in Cin- 
cinnati, then a colonel in the Confederate 
army; the victim of strong drink, he had 
wasted his fortune, deserted his wife and 
lovely daughter, whom he had not seen 
for years; sunk lower and lower, he de- 
spaired utterly, until now. ‘‘ But, ladies,” 
he said, ‘‘ you will yet be my salvation; 
of this I am certain.” 

The next morning a gentleman called 
with a carriage. ‘‘Come to R Street, 
to B.’s saloon, where Colonel W. was 
found. B. is himself relenting, and will 
sign the pledge.” 

Hastening, down among the vilest, a 
tall, once fine-looking man, the saloon- 
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keeper, came to meet the visitors. He 
told his sad tale. The son of a Congre- 
gational minister, he had brought his 
father with sorrow to the grave. Re- 
mains of the pastor’s library were upon 
an old bureau in one corner of the mis- 
erable tenement—works of Dr. Paley, of 
Jonathan Edwards, a Latin Lexicon and 
others—strange companions: for such a 
man in such a place. 

The room where they lived was almost 
bare ; squalor and wretchedness had en- 
tire possession. A wife and three little 
children clung to this remnant of a man 


for support and protection. ‘‘Come, 
sign the Temperance Pledge!’’ An ag- 


ony of repentance whitened his cheek 
and sent out great drops of perspiration; 
he hesitated. His wife pleaded: 

“O, Willy, sign the pledge; let us lead 
new lives. I'll put my name right under 
yours, if you want me to.” 

“Shall I, Frank ?” 

After a few moments’ reflection, he 
wrote out his name in a clear, beautiful 
hand. A short, fervent prayer went up 
for strength! At the noon meeting in 
the First Presbyterian Church, he and 
Colonel W. both announced their desire 
to reform. The latter was taken to the 
house of a benevolent citizen and cared 
for. After three days and nights of ago- 
nizing prayer, he found peace, and is 
now a member of E Avenue Congre- 
gational Church. His wife, who had 
vainly sought for him through nine years, 
came on from Richmond, and they were 
solemnly reunited with appropriate cere- 
monies. She had become self-support- 
ing, and joyfully took to her home the 
wasted and worn old man, once the ele- 
gant gentleman and gallant officer. 

B.’s saloon in R Street was the 
scene of a praise-meeting in those stir- 
How heartily we sung: 








ring times, 
“We praise thee, O Lord, for the Son of thy love, 

Halleluiah. Thine the glory. Halleluiah. Amen.” 
This worst of slums was cleansed, the 
filthy whisky signs gave place to Scrip- 
ture mottoes, and it became the R 
Street Chapel. Little children were gath- 
ered in for Sabbath-school, and many 








drunkards there found the Gospel cure for 
intemperance. One of these —Thomas, 
a coachman—so renewed that he was 
scarcely recognizable, said: ‘‘Many men 
would turn to a better life if any body 
would speak a kind word to us; but we 
get thinking nobody cares for us, and we 
drink again and again.”’ 

A prize-fighter, one of the hardest de- 
scription, was saved here from intemper- 
ance and crime; a burglar, also, who 
afterward occupied a responsible posi- 
tion. A score of men at least were re- 
deemed in that former den, at meetings 
held there and on the neighboring dock, 
where Captain P. of the 2. WV. Rice im- 
provised a platform of his boat’s gang- 
way. Service here had much of the pic- 
turesque—the steamer’s floating pennons, 
the glaring signs of the wholesale liquor 
stores in the immediate vicinity, the car- 
riages of spectators, the crowd of roughs 
brought face to face with refined Chris- 
tian women, the blue sky reflected in the 
lake’s clear mirror—a touch of nature 
caused man’s depravity to seem all the 
more dark and “readful. Breaking on 
the soft air came most fitly from the 
singing women, 

“Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me ?” 
Some scenes transpired worthy of the 
days when men and women were slain 
for the Redeemer’s cause. 

On Good Friday, the anniversary of 
the crucifixion of our Lord, we deter- 
mined to move upon the German saloons, 
knowing that of all the days of the year 
that is the one in which the heart of that 
people may be touched. An excellent 
German woman of our band, eloquent 
in speech and fervent in supplication, 
had endured much persecution from her 
countrymen on account of her holy bold- 
ness in daring to ask certain of them to 
cease their wicked traffic. Her life had 
been repeatedly threatened, and she had 
been followed in the streets by evil- 
minded persons manifestly bent upon 
murder. So, not knowing whether we 
should live or die, with the prayers and 
benedictions of a Nast and Nachtrieb, 
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we solemnly set forth in various direc- 
tions. Stones were thrown in certain lo- 
calities, but no injury sustained, The 
noble Mrs. C., with twenty others, stopped 
before a noted Jew’s saloon on St. C 
Street. Here they had a painting of 
Christ—the Ecce Homo, crowned with 
thorns—elevated upon a pole and draped 
in black, held up to be jeered at by the 
blaspheming crowd! ‘They crucified 
the Son of God afresh, they put him to an 
open shame.” Looking on the patient 
face uplifted there, and then down 
through the years, we felt that he would 
again have prayed, ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do!” 
and we knew that even yet would be ful- 
filled his promise, ‘‘And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.” 

Not long after, on the same street, 
three savage dogs were set upon a band, 
the leader of which was so fragile and 
delicate that the winds of heaven can 
not touch her roughly. She is the daugh- 
ter of a Presbyterian missionary, born on 
heathen soil, and has all the fire that 
burned in her father’s heart in the far-off 
lands of the Orient. Do you suppose 
this frail little apostle and her gentle 
band withdrew at the approach of those 
furious beasts? 
of loving kindness in which they sought 
to dissuade the saloon-keeper from his 
work of death, they called to the dogs, 
patted their heads, and sang such heav- 
enly music that the animals crouched at 
the feet of the women, and became by 
far the most respectably behaved and 
attentive of the crowd. ‘‘My God hath 
sent his angel and hath shut the lions’ 
!’’ A milliner, seeing their dan- 





mouths! 
ger, begged the ladies to come into her 
establishment; but the mob surging as 
it did against her windows and into every 
available space, the band withdrew to a 
vacant lot near by, and finished the 
service. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features of our work were the Sabbath 
services, held in wigwams, halls, and 
inns, half a dozen women conducting 
the exercise, with scores and even hun- 


No; in the same spirit | 





dreds of men devoutly attetftive; and 
these were seasons of power. One Sab- 
bath night the Bethel Chapel was crowded 
with sailors. Prayers and singing seemed 
to have extraordinary effect. At length, 
a lady, with tender heart and winning 
voice, rose, and told them of two boys, 
sick in hospital; the one moaning and 
restless, the other, more vigorous, trying 
to comfort him. 

“‘See here, Johnny, I guess I know 
what you want. They do say there’s 
somebody ’ll help a feller if a feller axes 
him. He’s named Jesus of Nazareth,” 
The poor boy tried to speak, but could- 
not. “Just reach up your hand and 
touch him, if ye can’t do no more.” 
The little fellow made a vain effort to lift 
the trembling right hand. “I'll help 
ye,” and propping his comrade’s wasted 
palm and fingers with a pillow, they went 
to sleep. In the morning they found the 
boy dead, his fingers pointing upward, 
and they knew by the expression on his 
face that Jesus of Nazareth had passed 
by and touched the lad. 

She had no sooner finished the story 
than fourteen hands of weeping sailors 
involuntarily went up, so much did they 
desire that Jesus should pass this way. 
There is hardly ever a service anywhere 
that some do not express a desire for 
salvation. It is a wonderful revival of 
religion with temperance as its pretext. 
Believers are strengthened, sinners awak- 
ened, the masses are being reached, the 
long discussed problem approaches solu- 
tion, What hath God wrought? 

The very saloon whence issued the 
dogs, mentioned a moment since, is now 
remodeled, and has become a Friendly 
Inn, where hundreds of young men come 
to read and to hear of Christ ; the keeper, 
smitten with remorse, having abandoned 
his business. 

In O Street, where the roughs were 
perfectly riotous, and through which thor- 
oughfare it is scarcely safe to pass after 
night-fall, so thickly crowded together 
are the vilest haunts where licentiousness 
and crime prevail, another inn opens its 
friendly doors—a center of light for ship- 
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wrecked souls. Within, rare odorous 
plants send out their perfume on the foul 
air; hanging baskets swing with precious 
incense above the shrine of Temperance. 
An ample table with the Book of books, 
an open Pledge, and files of newspapers 
and magazines, invite to purity of thought, 
intelligent intercourse, and a happy use 
of time. Adjoining is the dining-room, 
clean, sweet, with appetizing fare for a 
mere trifle, something like the British 
Working-men’s Public-houses, 
“A public-house without the drink, 
Where men can sit, talk, read, and think, 
Then safely home return. 
A stepping-stone this house youll find, 


Content to leave your beer behind, 
And truer pleasure find.” 


Another outcome of the movement in 
the city of C has been the establish- 
ment of drinking fountains. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
united with the Women’s League in fur- 
nishing pure cold water for man and beast. 
The power of our work we trust lies in 
the partial arrest, at least, of moderate 
drinking, and so impressing the hearts of 
parents that the boys of to-day will be 
the temperate men of the coming gener- 
ation. Last month, at a social gathering 
in the home of a leadirfg citizen, we were 
glad to see mingling with the delightful 
assembly a stricken woman, who had ob- 
tained redress under the Adair Law; a 
bright, brave lad, the son of a known 
drunkard; and, among those who pre- 
‘sided at the piano, was the child of a 
saloon-keeper, whom the daughter of our 
hostess had induced to join her Sabbath- 
school class, and who now never appears 
in her father’s place of business. Al- 
ready do we catch glimpses of the “good 
time coming.” 

We women began this work among 
the vile, and thought of reaching them 
first, and, perhaps, only. The effect is 
most apparent among the higher grades 
of society; as though we had struck the 
lowest note on the base clef, and lo! a re- 
sponsive chord from the highest soprano, 
It is the very zsthetics of reform. 

The chief missionary work of the last 








four months here, has been visitation to 
every house in a street to persuade all 
women, irrespective of sect or nationality, 
to employ their influence against the use 
of strong drink. These visits are nearly 
always warmly received—all women seem 
desirous to stop the tide of intemperance. 
Protestants and Catholics, each in his or 
her own way, are laboring for the same 
greatend. It gives me pleasure to record 
the fact that one of our Catholic priests 
has, by faithful warnings or affectionate 
advice, turned aside sixty drunkards from 
their cups. This matter of personal ap- 
peal is a wonderful thing, that might form 
a good subject for a future paper. One 
poor woman of my acquaintance, who 
knows all about drunkenness, is now 
busy, when not engaged at her sewing- 
machine, in persuading one after an- 
other of these besotted men to a life of 
sobriety, chief of whom was her husband, 
the first convert. 

O, my sisters, what might we not do 
with wealth, influence, and devotion all 
combined, to save the lost! The Crusade 
has opened the door into the most direct 
opportunity of work for Christ. The 
dear women of the praying bands have 
borne the odium, if odium there be, per- 
taining to our great undertaking; to them 
has been given the cross, the crown of 
thorns. Now will you not “lift up your 
eyes, and see the fields white unto the 
harvest?’ This is the time accepted of 
the Captain of our salvation to go quietly 
from hearth-stone to hearth-stone, bear- 
ing the blessed Gospel of Temperance 
and holy living to all who will hear; and 
how many depraved can long resist these 
appeals? 

Now may we cheer wives and mothers 
who bewail the loss of husbands and 
sons, leading these stricken women to 
‘Him who bore our griefs and carried 
our sorrows,”’ persuading men . every- 
where to repent, to become sober and in- 
dustrious, thus removing the cause of 
nine-tenths of the want and woe now so 
apparent in our streets, and in the abodes 
of a large class of our population. God 
calls us, O, fellow-laborers for humanity, 
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to work zow, and the Son, slain for our 
redemption, beckons us to palms of vic- 
tory and crowns of rejoicing; but they 
must be obtained through patient, per- 


sistent labor. Yes; even though we 
come up among those who wear white 
robes, by way of Gethsemane and of 
Calvary. Mary B. IncHam, 





LISZT AND CHOPIN: A 


HERE was atime in which the piano 

was a species of religion. When 
the aged Field was on his death-bed, his 
friends, not knowing what to say, in or- 
der to prepare him for the last great 
change, asked, ‘‘Are you a Papist or Cal- 
vinist ?”’ 

‘‘T am a pianist,” responded the dying 
artist. 

Among the adepts of this new religion 
the most celebrated were, without doubt, 
Chopin and Liszt. A great many censure 
Liszt for his indescribable presumption, 
his grand charlatanism, for the conduct 
of his heroes of romance, for his strange 
musical theories: in spite of all, the su- 
periority of the artist is in asking the 
world rapidly to forget the weaknesses of 
the man. Liszt has been, without doubt, 
the true lion of the piano. All the great 
artists whom we have interrogated an 
the subject, Chopin excepted, have made 
the same response: ‘‘O, Liszt is the mas- 
ter of all.” We have seen talents more 
pure, more perfect, more sympathetic; 
but no one has had, in the same degree, 
that electric power, that musical mag- 
netism that impassions and entrances an 
audience. many times but 
a mediocre in playing, when he was 
troubled, ill-disposed, or prey to over-ex- 
citement; but when he wished to play, 
when he concentrated all his powers to 
make a grand stroke, and held his mu- 
sical poem in his head, in his heart, in 
his fingers, in his nerves, he launched 
like a thunderbolt over the trembling 
audience, and produced effects which 
no other artist has produced, except 
Paganini. 


Liszt was 





MUSICAL SOUVENIR. 


Schumann has said of him, with a 
mixture of admiration and irony, “ He is 
as brilliant as light, grand as a thunder- 
bolt, and leaves after him a strong odor 
of brimstone.”’ 

We have been accustomed, for many 
years, to hear Liszt and Chopin, but 
never have we enjoyed their playing as 
during the year 184-. It was during my 
stay at Castle B., near the right bank of 
the Néir. The mistress of the castle, an 
illustrious woman, entranced all, by her 
genius and talents; but she was loved 
more than admired, by those who knew 
her, for her supreme goodness of heart. 
She was, at that time, entertaining 
Chopin, and she had positively snatched 
him from the vale of death. She turned 
from her maternal cares to him, and it 
is to her influence that we are indebted 
for those last compositions of that ge- 
nius, so pure and so beautiful. There 
was, in that year, a reunion of artists at 
the castle. Liszt came, accompanied by 
a star from the Parisian world, a noble 
lady as spirituelle as she was beautiful, 
there called Arabella, and who has 
since, under another name, held a dis- 
tinguished place in literature. 

The sublime cantatrice, Pauline V., 
with her husband, was there, who pre- 
serves, to this day, the ideal expression, 
mistress of her incomparable talent; Eu- 
gene D., the romantic painter, the poet 
of color; B., the great actor, and several 
other celebrities. Afterthe children ofthe 
lordof the castle, ason and daughter, were 
a niece and nephew, and several friends 
from the neighboring city, with their 
wives, all young and enthusiastic. Such 
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was the character of the guests at the 
Castle of N. We were hospitably enter- 
tained, and our liberty was absolute. 
There were guns and dogs for those who 
liked the chase, boats and tackle for 
those fond of fishing, a magnificent gar- 
den for a promenade—every one did 
what he wished. 

Liszt and Chopin composed; Pauline V. 
studied her réle of ‘‘the Prophet ;” the 
mistress of the castle wrote a romance or 
adrama; and the others amused them- 
selves as they chose. At six o'clock all 
assembled for dinner, and did not dis- 
perse until two or three o'clock the next 
morning. We will not relate here the 
several improvisations which made the 
time seem so short. We will speak 
chiefly of the music, and, above all, of 
the rival pianists. Chopin played rarely ; 
he was not willing to play, unless he was 
sure of perfection; nothing in the world 
would tempt him to play in a mediocre 
style. Liszt, on the contrary, always 
played, whether he played well or ill. 
One night the guests were all assembled 
in the great drawing-room; the large 
windows were open, the light of the 
moon flooded the room with a golden 
light; the songs of the nightingale and 


the perfume of mignonnette were borne, 
on the breeze into the room. Liszt’ 


played a nocturne of Chopin's, and, ac- 
cording to his custom, he enlarged the 
style, and introduced trills, tremolos, 
and so forth, which were not in the origi- 
nal compositions. Several times Chopin 
showed signs of impatience. At last he 
approached the piano, and said to Liszt, 
in grave English: 

“Will you do me the honor to play a 
piece of mine as it is written? No one 
but Chopin has a right to change Chopin.” 

“O, well, play yourself, then,’’ said 
Liszt, arising from the piano, 

“Willingly,” said Chopin. 

At that moment the light was ex- 
tinguished by a large moth, which had 
flown into the room. They wished to 
relight it. ‘‘No!’’ cried Chopin, “the light 
of the moon is enough for me: extinguish 
all the tapers!’’ Then he played. He 

Vor. XXXV.—32 





played an entire hour. It is impossible 
to describe the effect. There are emo- 
tions that we feel and can not describe. 
The nightingales tried to rival him with 
their song; the flowers were refreshed 
with water divine. Those sounds came 
from heaven. The audience were in a 
mute ecstasy—scarcely dared to breathe; 
and when the enchanter finished, all 
eyes were filled with tears—above all, 
those of Liszt. He pressed Chopin in his 
arms, and cried: 

“Ah! my friend, you are right. The 
works of a genius like thine are sacred; 
it is a profanation to touch them. Thou 
art a true poet, and I am only a buffoon.” 

“‘Come, then,” replied Chopin; “ you 
know that no one can play Weber and 
Beethoven like yourself. I pray you, 
play me the Adagio in C sharp minor by 
Beethoven—play it slowly and seriously, 
as you can when you wish.” 

Liszt played the Adagio with all his 
soul and all his will. Then he mani- 
fested to the audience another kind of 
emotion. They wept, they groaned. 
But they were not the tears that Chopin 
had caused to flow; they were cruel tears, 
of which Othello speaks. The melody 
of the second artist did not touch the 
heart, as the first had done: it was like 
the sharp thrust of a poniard. It was no 
longer an elegy—it wasadrama. Inthe 
mean time, Chopin thought he had eclipsed 
Liszt that evening, and boasted of it, say- 


“ing, ‘‘ How he was vexed!” Liszt under- 


stood him, and determined to be avenged, 
spirituel artist though he was. And 
here is what he improvised. Four or 
five days after, the company were all 
assembled about the same hour—‘‘a 
short time before midnight.”’ Liszt en- 
treated Chopin to play. After a great 
deal of persuading, he consented to play. 
Liszt then demanded that all the lamps 
and tapers should be extinguished. They 
put down the curtains, and the obscurity 
was complete. It was a caprice of the 
artist, and they did as he wished. At 
that moment, Chopin went to take his 
place at the piano. Liszt whispered some 
words rapidly in his ear, and took his 
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place. Chopin, far from dreaming what 
his comrade wished to do, seated him- 
self, without noise, in a neighboring arm- 
chair. Then Liszt played all the com- 
positions that Chopin had played at the 
memorable sotrée, of which we have 
spoken. But he knew how to play them 
with such exaet imitation of the style 
and manner of his rival, it was impos- 
sible not to be deceived; and, indeed, 
they were all deceived. The same en- 
chantment! the same emotion! When 
the ecstasy was at its height, he quickly 
lighted the tapers at the side of the piano. 
There was a cry of surprise in the as- 
sembly. 

“‘What! was it you? we thought it was 
Chopin.” 

“What sayest thou?’ said he to his 
rival. 

‘“‘T say, like all the rest, I should have 
thought it was Chopin.” 

“Then seest thou that Liszt can be 
Chopin, when he wishes? but Chopin— 
can he be Liszt ?” 

That was defying him; but Chopin 
would not, and dared not, accept. Liszt 
was avenged. 

Sometimes they played a comedy or 
improvised a drama. They had a pretty 
domestic theater, and an assortment of 
costumes; they gave only the subject of 
the piece and the distribution of the 


scenes. The actors improvised a dia- 
logue. Liszt and Chopin comprised the 
orchestra. Two pianos, placed at the 


right and left of the stage, covered with 
drapery, were occupied by the virtuosi, 
who followed the piece and improvised 
the preludes according to the changes of 
the drama. Here again we are powerless 
to express what we heard. Both artists 
were gifted with a prodigious memory; 
knowing all the Italian, French, and 
German operas, seizing with admirable 
promptitude the movements which suited 
the situation, and developed them with 
such fire, with such ardent superiority, 
that the actors at the side were obliged 
to cry, Enough! enough! These amuse- 
ments were always followed by a mag- 
nificent and joyous supper. We could 





easily fill a volume with the memories of 
that Summer; but in order not to weary 
the reader, we will end with an artistic fan- 
tasm, of which few examples are found 
under similar circumstances. There was, 
at the end of the garden, an esplanade 
which overlooked the ma/le noir, which 
was paved with marble. They had placed 
there a table, with chairs and rustic sofas, 
and it was surrounded with an iron rajl- 
ing to prevent the children from falling 
into the ravine below. That passage 
was known for its wonderful echo, which 
would be repeated three or four times, 
The children often amused themselves by 
making sounds in order to hear the 
echoes. One evening, some suggested 
the idea of carrying the piano there to 
play some fragments of romantic music, 
in order to hear it re-echoed in the valley. 
The idea was acceded to by acclamation; 
and very soon the friends at the castle 
took the magnificent Erard grand piano 
on their shoulders, and carried it to the 
esplanade. 

It was a night in June. There was no 
moon, but the sky was burning with stars, 
and the air was calm and sonorous. The 
piano was opened at the side of the val- 
ley, and Liszt struck, with his strong 
hands, that admirable ‘‘Hunter’s Cho- 
rus” from ‘“ Euryanthe,’’ which you all 
know. Naturally, he stopped at the first 
and second phrase to listen to the re- 
sponse of the echo; at the first pause we 
were all seized with trembling; it was a 
new poem, an immense ideal. The mu- 
sical phrase was too long to hear the first 
and second echo clearly; but the third 
and the fourth, or the echo of the echo, 
was re-echoed without losing a single 


note. Liszt, exalted, continued to accel- 
erate the movement. What could we 
say? Each phrase was a subject of ar- 


dent curiosity, and of breathless attention. 

The last, above all, where the chorus 
in unison changed into G flat, rolled un- 
der the woods of the valley with a heavy 
accent; but the last, which changed so 
fiercely in the key of B flat, announced 
the victory of the human will over the 
obstacles of nature. After that flourish 
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of trumpets so appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances, Chopin took Liszt’s place at 
the piano, to cry and sing the echo. He 
composed then his impromptu Opus 66, 
if we mistake not, and he played, for the 
first time, some passages in G flat, which 
are in the middle of it. That transparent 
olian music placed Chopin above him- 
self. He prolonged his mysterious con- 
versation with the spirits of the valley; 
that was between them and him a 
strange dialogue, full of whisperings and 
murmurings, which resembled a magic 
incantation. The mistress of the castle 
was obliged to snatch him from the piano. 
The fever had come upon him. After 
him Pauline V. sang a romance, so tender 
and so naive, of ‘‘La Molinara.”” The 
air was admirably chosen, foreach phrase, 
composed of two notes only, was echoed 
and re-echoed from rock to rock with a 





clearness which was ravishing to all. 
The niece of the lord of the castle 
next sang, with a voice fresh and vibrat- 
ing,a popular air, which was a grand suc- 
cess, echoing and re-echoing with a par- 
ticular pleasure. It was two o’clock in 
the morning when refreshments were 
served, and they sang in chorus to send 
a last adieu of gratitude to the echo. The 
dawn was already whitening the horizon 
when we separated, burning with emo- 
tion, but happy in keeping the memory 
of that night an ineffaceable souvenir. 
O where are you now, days of youth and 
happiness? Where are you, glorious 
artists, so good, so artless, so indulgent 
in your grandeur? . ., . Alas! the 
greater part are dead; with two excep- 
tions, all are like the shadow of the 
past! 


FrRoM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES ROLLIANAT. 
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’ THE MERRIMACK RIVER. 


\ HAT a cold and naked world 
would ours be without rivers! 
Many of its most picturesque scenes— 
its mountain gorges, its wild glens and 
ravines, its rushing rapids and roaring 
cataracts, its verdant valleys and lovely 
plains, which entrance the beholder—are 
due to the action and flow of streams. 
Nowhere does our world array itself in 
sweeter or more pleasing features than 
along its river banks. Here are the 
earth’s most delightful spots. The rich- 
est monuments of art and industry which 
the world possesses are reflected in their 
waters. Their meanderings are the hand- 
writing of heaven in the soil of the earth, 
recording its own great transactions. 
Ever since the morning of creation, the 
rivers have been the appointed ministers 
of God’s bounty and goodness, fertilizing, 
beautifying, and blessing every-where 
this abode of man. 
No parts or elements of a country are 





so historical as its rivers, or reflect so 
faithfully the character of its people. All 
the upland streams and rills of their ex- 
perience seem to run down into their 
main rivers, and these to take the hue of 
their moral and political life. The Eu- 
phrates, while it flows, will ever speak to 
man of the glories of Babylon and the 
beauties of the Chaldee excellency. The 
Nile to-day reflects the majesty of Egypt’s 
greatness. The Jordan and the Tiber 
will never cease to relate to the passing 
traveler their ancient memorials. The 
Thames and the Seine mirror the life 
and character of the different nations to 
which they belong, and are peculiarly 
marked by their historical characteristics. 
Each not only seems to record, but to re- 
semble, the character of the people set- 
tled upon its banks. Each is adapted 
for its respective country; neither would 
be at home were a change to be effected 
placing the Seine in England and the 
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Thames in France. The gay, volatile | other, and both blending with a hardy 


Parisians wouid lose their flow of spirits, 
and grow morose and melancholy, amid 
the fogs of the British river; while the 
Englishman would soon lose his native 
traits were his capital on the banks of the 
sunny Seine. 

Our country has also its historical 
rivers. The Connecticut, the Hudson, 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Merrimack, 
and the James, in the fullness and variety 
of which we speak, are representative 
streams. What, even, is the “gallant 
Forth,” or “‘ Father Thames,” the Rhine, 
or the Nile, beside these giant rivers of 
the New World? How can they compare 
with them for their commercial and man- 
ufacturing capacities, their affiliations and 
connections? 

To the student and man of facts on 
both sides of the sea, no other rivers of 
America, the St. Lawrence and its tribu- 
taries excepted, embrace so much of 
varied record and interest as these six 
beautifully bound and illustrated vol- 
umes. The history of the country—its 
early colonization, its struggles with the 
savage red man, its battles with the 
mother country, its utilization of ma- 
chinery, and the founding of its manu- 
facturing cities and commercial empo- 
riums—is their history, and the flow of 
their waters has entered into the warp 
and woof of our national prosperity. 

The Merrimack is the central repre- 
sentative river of New Hampshire: It is 
essentially the property and the pride of 
the old Granite State, It belongs to us 
in almost every sense and aspect of re- 
flection. It runs forever full of the 
bright, pure waters from New Hampshire 
lakes and hills. Here you find New 
Hampshire at home, in the full play of 
her life and character, with all of her va- 
ried and grand industries at work. Here 
on each side are sample towns, villages, 
factories, farms, and schools. Here are 
reflected, as in a mirror, her industrial 
communities and activities, the endless 
fertilities of her inventive genius, her 
manufacturing establishments and edu- 
cational institutions alternating with each 





and thrifty agriculture in the varied and 
picturesque scenery of human industry 
which glorifies the valleys with the joy and 
beauty of golden harvests, and softens 
the rugged sides of a hundred hills with 
meadow and pasture for numerous flocks 
and herds. Here is Franklin, engirt by 
hills, busy with its factories and shops of 
trade. Here it is, with its youthful years 
and its immense water power still imma- 
tured, yet with the birthplace of Webster 
to make it ever famous. Down past 
Kearsarge, with its historic fame, down 
through lowlands and valleys, every inch 
of which is classic ground, and we find 
Concord, reposing quietly under its ven- 
erable shade-trees, at the junction of four 
railways, rich in its manufactures and 
marts of trade, and with the bright future 
still before her. A few miles below are 
Suncook, Hooksett, and Manchester, 
where the whole volume of the Merri- 
mack has been, as it were, Niagarized 
for countless spindles and machinery of 
every faculty and invention. Here, too, 
is Amherst and Merrimack, of old re- 
nown, and Nashua, with its busy indus- 
tries and mechanical activities. 

Crossing the New Hampshire line, the 
river shows, on either side, some of the 
best sample towns in Massachusetts, be- 
sides the manufacturing cities of Lowell 
and Lawrence, and the seaport of New- 
buryport—cities that stand unsurpassed 
in thiscountry for their busy, untiring, val- 
uable industries. Along the entire course 
of this beautiful stream the music of 
machinery beats time to the accents of 
its rushing waters. From the moment 
they start from the cool springs among 
the granite hills until they are joined to 
the salt waters of the sea at Newbury- 
port, they are compelled to labor. Fore- 
most among manufacturing streams is the 
Merrimack; its water-power has been 
utilized till, with its tributaries, it turns 
more machinery than any other river in 
the world, and still not more than one- 
half of its available privileges are used. 

The grand historical background of 
the Merrimack reflects another feature 
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of interest upon the stream. It bears the 
records of as noble heroisms as the Clyde 
or the Rhine, with all their strong castles 
of old baronial bandits, never equaled. 
Every mile of the river has its associa- 
tion with the unprecedented perils, hard- 
ships, and endurance of the early colonists, 
Romance is written on every flashing 
wave of its pure waters. Every one of 
these fair, green shaded towns, on either 
side, as we ascend, has its connections 
with these first years of peril, heroic dar- 
ing, suffering, and patience. Each has 
its own legends and traditions—stories 
of hair-breadth escapes, grim battling 
with want and suffering, and hand-to- 
hand struggles with bears, wolves, pan- 
thers, and the vengeful red man. Here 
is old Haverhill, sitting in the peaceful 
quiet of its ancient elms, with its very 
name associated with one of the most stir- 
ring events in a century of Indian warfare. 
Up farther on the stream are Lawrence 
and ancient Dunstable, around which 
clings the romance of history as ivy ona 
ruined tower, filling with poetry the mem- 
ory of those old days of strife and blood- 
shed. Here are Sonhegan, Amoskeag, 
and Penacook, the well-known haunts of 
the red man, and fragrant with the glories 
of Wonolanset and Passaconaway. Here 
was the home of the Penacooks and the 
Nashaways. Over these flashing waters 
the canoe of the savage tossed and quiv- 
ered as he swept the stream for shad and 
salmon. Through these dark forests 
and over these verdant hills the Indian 
hunter pursued the bear and deer. Here 
the smoke of the wigwam curled upward, 
and where the rattle of machinery now 
stirs the silence, the war-whoop pealed 
andthundered. The farmer, as he guides 
his plow, still turns out in his furrough rem- 
nants of their bones, arrow-heads, stone 
hatchets, and other Indian implements,— 
convincing proof that these grounds were 
formerly the favorite retreats of the ab- 
origine. 
Onward a little further, at the conflu- 
.ence of the Contoocook River with the 





Merrimack, lies Dustin's Island, where, 
in the olden time, was enacted by two 
captive women as heroic a deed to secure 
liberty from the hands of a savage foe as 
is recorded in the pages of our early his- 
tory. What deed of cold and sublime 
daring in the annals of our race can 
compare with this exploit, where nine 
swarthy Indians fell before the arms of 
these two feeble captives, whose sex and 
condition ill-argued such an exhibition 
of fortitude and strength? Search the 
records of history, if you will, to find a 
parallel of these brave women's deeds. 
No expedition that ever sailed up or down 
that river, Danish, English, French, or 
Colonial, ever equaled that of those two 
lone women for sublimity or faith as they 
sailed down the turbulent tide in the frail 
boat of their enemies, on their home- 
ward route. Well worthy indeed of the 
monument which an admiring posterity 
has, within the last two or three years, 
raised to their honor, and which stands 
on the very spot where their daring deed 
was consummated. Here, too, is Canter- 
bury, with its romantic records of the 
past; and Plymouth, where the swift and 
unsparing vengeance of the English col- 
onists fell upon the sleeping bands of their 
fierce enemy. 

This is but a mere glimpse at the his- 
torical data of the ‘‘ Merramacke,” as the 
Indians called it, that signifying, in their 
language, a sturgeon. Here are two 
centuries in presence and comparison, 
with their contrasting experiences, which 
the mind almost unconsciously sets against 
the other. Legendary lore has thrown 
its magical curtain over its whole extent, 
and from the White Mountains to the 
sea, romance, poetry, and heroism has 
clothed, as in a cloak of glory, the green 
savannahs, the forests, the verdant hill- 
sides, and the busy towns along its banks. 
The long, blue river runs through them 
and her history, like a self-registering 
gauge, every mile of it marked by some 
distinctive feature. 

FRED Myron COLBy, 
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THE OUT-BOUND SHIP. 


B gge Autumn stood in her purple 
robes, 
She stood with gems in her hair; 

And she thrust aside her golden veil— 
For she knew that she was fair— 

She thrust aside her glistening veil 


Of woven sunbeams rare. 


A wondrous light lay over the land, 
A wondrous light on the waves; 
And the sapphire waters smiled and sang 
Over hidden rocks and graves; 
For the storm-king slept in the arms 
dreams, 
Alone in his secret caves. 


of 


What matter to us when the proud old ship 
Was bearing our hearts to sea ? 

For the Autumn sunshine would not fall 
On the lonely days to be; 

And Winter, with trail of cloud on the hill, 
Would pipe on the frozen lea. 


We strove to stifle a nameless pain, 
Where high hills talked of God; 

But the dying flame of the martyr leaves 
Burned low on the somber sod ; 

Thro’ winding passes of evergreen, 
The ghost of the Summer trod. 


And I can but think, as the Autumn gold 
Is waning to Wint’ry gray, 

As the sunset’s crimson coronal 
Grows dim on the bier of day, 

Of ships that rode from another port, 
And sailed away and away. 





Their swift prows sped through the narrow 
strait, 
To the rush and roar of the main; 
We waved our hands in a mute adieu, 
While our tears fell fast as rain, 
And our longing thoughts flew after them, 
But to flutter back again. 


They bore no hints from the isles of spice, 
No green of an olive leaf— 
They had gleaned on the heights of dusky 
hills, 
And the cypress was their sheaf; 
While the east wind shrieked to the sobbing 
sea, 
And the word he spake was grief. 


Where peace bends over a palm-fringed shore, 
Did they anchor safe and soon, 

To sleep like children at home, and rest 
In the lap of the still lagoon, 

When through the shadows stole silently 
The silvery feet of the moon? 


It may be our gems lie fathoms deep 
With the sea-pearl—fitting mate— 

Or waste their gleams on a heart of rock, 
That scorns their pitiful fate. 

Perchance—God knoweth—a sunrise shone 
On wanderings long and late; 

And they sailed to another ‘* Land of the 

free,” 

Thro’ the dark and narrow strait 

Which the angels, looking downward, name 
The pass of the ‘* Golden Gate.” : 

FLoRA BEsT HArRIs. 





AMONG THE HEATHER. 


\ INT’RY winds are blowing cold 
O’er the moors of purple heather, 
Where, in sunnier days of old, 
Hand in hand we idly strolled, 

Thou and I together; 
But those sunny days are past, 

And no more we walk together, 
Where the snow on every blast 

Whirls above the heather. 





J 


On the dreary moorland now, 

In the storm I wander lonely, 
Longing—love alone knows how— 
For thy kiss on lip and brow, 

Longing for thee only. 

Life can bring me naught but pain 

Till, among the purple heather, 
Hand in hand we walk again— 

Thou and I together. 
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SULKS. 


PART TWO. 


T may be supposed, from Mary’s plain 

language, that her natural frankness 
was but another name for the utterance 
of hard, cutting truths. This was not so. 
No woman more heartily despised the 
petty fault-finding or dismal fretting by 
which so many women: poison the happi- 
ness of their homes, or the loud scolding 
that degrades the family, while it makes 
the wife and mother despicable. There 
are women who are no sooner fatigued 
in body than they seem to be angry with 
every body around them. They resent 
the tired feeling just as they would a per- 
sonal injury inflicted by a neighbor; and 
the family, if, unfortunately, such a 
woman has one, is made to feel that they 
are innocently blamed for untold griev- 
ances. There are husbands who see 
their wives undertake any tiresome labor 
with an inexpressible dread. They know 
what will be the unpleasant result; and 
men do not generally enjoy seeing their 
wives enact the réle of a martyr, or to be 
considered themselves hard-hearted ty- 
rants when they have had no wish to im- 
pose the lightest burden upon the wife's 
unwilling shoulders. 

Mary had no faults of this nature. If 
George Stanhope’s life was not all sun- 
shine, his wife was not to blame for it. 
She cheerfully took up all necessary bur- 
dens, and bore the ills of life patiently. 
Except in a few rare instances, she en- 
dured the visitations of her husband's 
pet-demon without a word of remon- 
strance. All women will understand by 
this that she possessed an unusual degree 
of grace. We do not mean the grace of 
looks or of manner, but that heavenly 
grace that God bestows according to the 
need of his children. 

It was nearly a year after Mary’s plain 
talk, before the sulks appeared again in 
full force. They cropped out just as June 
was putting on its richest garniture of 





be happiness just to live. Two dismal 
weeks passed. Outside, the world grew 
more beautiful every day, while inside, the 
pretty home gloom would have reigned 
supreme if Mary had not resolutely set 
her face against the domination of its 
influence. 

It was on a fair morning, not unlike 
the bright June day on which our story 
opened, that George Stanhope stood by 
the window just as he did then, and 
scowled over the lovely view outside. It 
was very provoking to him. The garden 
lay before him bright in the sunshine, 
sweet in its floral treasures, altogether 
cheery in its aspect and associations. 
What right had it to put on such gay ap- 
parel, or to wear such rejoicing looks 
when he, its owner, felt as if he were at- 
tending his own funeral ? 

He listened to the musical prattle of 
the children at play, until its sweetness 
angered him. He resented their uncon- 
sciousness of his dismal condition. He 
wondered if they would keep on with 
their careless sports if he were dead; 
and he had an angry, unconfessed con- 
viction that such an event might be a 
possible relief all around. 

But more irritating than all was the se- 
rene demeanor of his wife, who stood on 
the grassy terrace, not a dozen feet from 
him, humming a gay tune as carelessly 
as if there were not a sorrow on earth. 
How could she do it when she knew what 
a state he was in! She seemed as light- 
hearted as the birds in the trees over her 
head—and this, too, when the concen- 
trated sulks of nearly a year had come to 
a head, and were breathing out threaten- 
ings, if not slaughter. There was a 
strange mingling of love for her, and in- 
dignation over her apparent tranquillity 
in his thoughts. If she would only be 
miserable with him, or if she would not 
seem so placidly superior and indifferent. 





leaf and blossom, when it would seem to | Was ever a man before so unhappily sit- 
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uated as to be forced to bear the brunt 
of his own ill temper? 

Mary sat down on a rustic chair, and, 
taking a roll of tatting from her pocket, 
began to work, still humming the lively 
music over and over. His only comfort 
was in thinking that she did not know he 
was near her. But she did; and O how 
sore her heart felt! These two dark 
weeks, coming after so long a respite, had 
nearly tried her beyond her strength. 
She had looked upon the sulks as upon 
a nearly conquered foe; and here they 
were, rampant as ever. She had almost 
forgotten that there was a skeleton in the 
house. Alas, it was such an ugly skele- 
ton! Not a bit of romance or any re- 
deeming trait about it. If, in contem- 
plating it, there had been any room for 
pity, or even terror, she thought she 
could have borne it better. But to be 
obliged to feel only contempt, and to 
know that it would take months of pleas- 
ant intercourse to wear off the impression, 
and that, after all, she would never quite 
succeed in getting back to the lost stand- 
point of respect. 

So Mary reflected while those airy 
melodies rippled from her lips. Sud- 
denly she paused, and an involuntary 
smile crossed her face. 

Chloe was singing in the kitchen; not 
with any light, unconscious tones, but 
with a heavy, emphatic utterance that 
showed her sense of what she sang. The 
faithful girl had never shown, in word or 
action, that she had any idea of the 
household trouble. There was a quiet 
dignity about her mistress that would 
have forbidden any expression of her 
opinions. But, like the rest of her race, 
she was musical, and she had two songs 
adapted to the varying state of things, 
which served also as safety-valves for her 
own pent up emotions. So long as the 
dark hours lasted, she steadily wailed a 
most lugubrious air, the words of which 
might properly be designated as a judg- 
ment hymn. As it swelled out through 
the open kitchen window, Mary could 
hear it plainly. ‘So could her husband. 
Chloe put a mighty volume of sound 





} 
| 
j 





into the closing strain, which she re- 
peated over and over as if she enjoyed it: 
“O, the judgment-day am a-rolling on, 


A-rolling on, a-rolling on, 


Soon be here, poor sinner.” 


“Now, there is folks,’ said Chloe, 
moralizing to herself, audibly, “there is 
folks that better ’member that ar. They 
just had, I tell you. For,” breaking into 
song again, 

“O, the judgment-day am a-rolling on, 
Soon be here, poor sinner.” 
Her other song was for cloudless skies, 
and it told triumphantly of 
**Canaan’s shining shore, 
With gold all spangled o’er, 
And diamond trees that bore 
Heavenly consolations.” 

The chorus consisted of two prolonged 
halleluiahs, expressive of most complete 
victory. 

Mary listened to the judgment hymn 
quietly, not noticing little Paul, who si- 
lently approached, and sat down at her 
feet, or his baby sister, who had followed 
him, and was coaxingly trying to induce 
him to return to‘his play. Not until the 
child spoke was her attention directed to 
them. 

“See, mamma! Paul not well. 
can't talk a single speak.” 

It was an innocent fiction of Mary’s 
wherever her children remarked their 
father’s sour looks, that he was ill. Spir- 
itually applied, it was true. She turned 
quickly to look at her boy. Ethie had 
stolen her little fat arm around his neck, 
and was repeating her wish for him to 
‘‘come, please, brother, and play with 
Ethie.” 

He did not answer, but turned away 
witha surly, pouting face, quite incompre- 
hensible to the little girl, Her rosy lips 
trembled, and her blue eyes filled with 
tears. Mary’s work fell from her hands. 
The boy’s expression so exactly resem- 
bled his father’s that it fairly frightened 
her. The possibility of his inheriting so 
disagreeable a trait of character had 
never occurred to her. She sprang from 
her seat, and seizing him by the arm, 
shook him violently. 


He 
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“What do you mean?” she asked, as 
he looked up startled by her unusual 
manner. She had always made it a 
point to speak pleasantly to the little 
ones, believing that many a fine disposi- 
tion is spoiled by harshness. The pas- 
sion in her face and voice terrified him. 

“Tell me. Why do you look so cross, 
and refuse to speak when Ethel asks you 
to play with her? Look at her—your 
own little sister. Are n’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” 

“]J—I don’t want to play, mamma.” 
He began to cry. 

“Don’t want to play,” she repeated. 
“Then say so like a little man, and say 
it kindly, too. Don’t sit there and snarl 
like a cross puppy.” 

“JT didn’t mean to, mamma. 
let my arm be. It hurts.” 

“Listen to me, Paul. Little boys who 
show such a temper as that become cross 
men, that nobody can love. You would n’t 
like that?” 

‘““No, mamma.” 

“You said last night that you wanted 
Jesus to love and bless you, as he did the 
little children that I read to you about in 
the Bible. Do you think he can love a 
sulky boy?” 

“No, mamma. O,I'’m afraid he won't 
ever forget it,” said Paul, penitently. 

“You are a little fellow, and God will 
forgive you, and help you to grow up a 
good man, if you ask him. How much 
better,’’ said Mary, earnestly, quite for- 
getting how young her auditors were, 
“how much better to be a genial, whole- 
souled gentleman than to be like Nabel, 
who was such a son of Belial that a man 
could not speak to him!” 

“T don’t know what you mean, mam- 
ma,” said the child, wonderingly. 

“No: you are not old enough to un- 
derstand. But you can remember this, 
that you are never, under any circum- 
stances, to refuse to answer your sister, 
or any one else who speaks to you. You 
are never to draw off by yourself and 
pout. You are to reply at once, and 
pleasantly, whenever you do not like to 
do as she wishes.” 


Please 





“I will try, mamma.” He drew the 
little girl close to his side, and kissed her. 
‘‘Look, mamma!”’ she said, joyfully. 
“Him all well now. Not sick one bit.”’ 
‘“‘Mamma,”’ said Paul, earnestly, ‘I 
do n’t like to have you shake me so hard 
and look like you did just now. O, 
mamma, you never did look so before.” 
The boy’s father, standing in the win- 
dow behind them, could truthfully echo 
his last words.’ He had never seen Mary 
exhibit such passionate feeling before. 

“Paul,” said Mary, stooping down and 
kissing him, ‘‘I hope that you will never 
give me cause to look so again.” 

“Don’tcry, mamma; I will try, indeed 
I will,” said the child, sobbing himself, 
as he saw the fast-falling tears on his 
mother’s face. 

“O, my boy, try to be sweet-tempered 
and frank always. It would break my 
heart to see you, my pet, grow up into a 
surly, unreasonable man, spoiling the 
pleasure of all about you, and darkening 
the whole house with your unhappy tem- 
per. But I see that I am talking above 
your comprehension again,’’ she added, 
smiling at the wonder expressed in the 
dark eyes. ‘‘My darling, be a little gen- 
tleman always, if you want mamma to be 
happy.” 

“Ves, I will. 
Ethie.” 

Hand in hand the children ran down 
to continue their play under the shady 

-trees, and their mother, all at once be- 
coming conscious that her husband must 
have heard every word of the conversa- 
tion, picked up her work, and with crim- 
son cheeks, followed them, 

“What w7// he think?” she said, in 
dismay. 

If she could have read his first thoughts, 
her courage would have failed altogether. 
A feeling of fiery indignation, such as no 
person had ever aroused in him, took 
possession of his whole being. He had 
never realized that Mary could experience 
the intense loathing of his bosom pet 
that she had just expressed. The man's 
pride and self-conceit were not at all in- 
creased by her evident feeling. 


Come, little sister; come, 
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**Abominable!”’ he exclaimed, as he 
paced angrily up and down the room. 
‘‘Why, she might as well have called me 
a brute in so many words. A pretty way 
to make children respect their father!” 
he added, quite oblivious of the fact that 
Mary had made no reference to him in 
her remonstrance, or had any idea of his 
existence. All at once, he stopped be- 
fore the great mirror. Could it be possi- 
ble that he was looking at himself?—that 
pale, angry face with its scowling brow, 
its flashing eyes full of fierce light, its lips 
so sternly set. Ah, no wonder that Mary 
was repelled from him, or that she kept 
the innocent children out of his sight. 
A feeling of intense shame came over 
him, and the face expressed that also. 
If sulky persons were obliged to practice 
their little humors before a looking-glass 
what a blessing it would be! Mirrors 
should abound in the houses where such 
people live; they should be multiplied 
as a means of grace. 

George Stanhope was disgusted with 
his reflection in the glass. And as he 
continued to gaze upon it, O, happy 
change! the eyes in the mirror softened, 
the stern lines about the mouth relaxed. 
There came into his heart a compassion 
for the long-suffering wife whose life was 
made so unhappy by her relation to him. 

‘‘Poor Mary,” he said. ‘‘ What a dis- 
And she became my 
wife with such faith in me. I was abso- 
lutely perfect in her eyes. And now she 
can scarcely disguise her contempt when 
I am more—well, more crabbed than 
usual. Yes, crabbed is the right word. 
No wonder that she is so resolute in re- 
gard to Paul.” 

Thinking thus, and studying the im- 
provement that gradually altered his face, 


appointed life! 


he came to his senses once more. 

One kind 
is a steady snarl for home use all the 
round; the in par- 
It would be difficult to choose 
With kind 


one knows what to depend on, and one 


There are sulks and sulks. 


year other comes 


oxysms. 


between them. the steady 


may get used to its exhibition, as 


to 


ad 


wreeable picture or an ugly poir 
agrees p ci gly | it 





landscape. The other kind has a sting 
in its very unexpectedness, and is doubly 
hard to bear from its contrast with the 
polite behavior that precedes it; but yet, 
as granting intervals of civilization, might 
be chosen, if a preference were allowed. 
There is no mood so charming as that 
which follows a paroxysm of sulks. 

“TI can go fishing or do any thing | 
like,’ said a boy to his playmates at 
school, ‘‘ for my papa is awful clever now, 
since he’s got over being mad with 
mamma.” 

On the whole, intervals of sunshine 
are pleasanter than all cloudy weather, 

If George Stanhope could have seen 
the impossibility of overcoming his be- 
setting sin in his own strength, the evil 
would have found its remedy. He had 
been a member of the Church for many 
years, and no man was more faithful in 
the outside duties of religion—outside of 
his family, we mean. Yet it is doubtful 
if he had ever felt the renewing, life-giv- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit operating 
upon his heart, or even the need of its 
sacred influence. 

When at last he sought his wife in the 
garden, it was with a very sincere desire 
to begin an entirely new life, in which no 
sulks should be permitted to show them- 
selves. 

The children were playing happily to- 
gether, and Mary stood near them with 
an absent, dreamy look, that showed her 
thoughts to be otherwise occupied than in 
watching them. She started violently 
when she heard her husband's voice. 
Never before had he sought her after a 
period of gloom, but had waited for the 
inevitable meeting at meal-times, or 
when retiring to rest, to show that the 
evil spirit had temporarily departed. 
Had he, then, been provoked by what 
he had overheard into an outburst of an- 
ger? She looked up timidly, remember- 
ing that it was scarcely two hours since 
she saw him at breakfast, frowning over 
his coffee, and growling at the light muf- 
fins that Chloe was so proud of making. 
It was altogether a different person who 
hed her. His voice had, 


how approw 
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indeed, a strange huskiness, but its tone 
was pleasant. 

“Mary,” he said, “I know you think I 
am a brute, and I must say that I agree 
with you. Iam not going to ask you to 
forgive me this time, because you can 
have no faith in my penitence, after all 
that has passed. Yet, if you can believe 
in my sincerity, I think you will help me 
to overcome myself.”’ 

Mary was not one of those unreason- 
ably good women who throw cold water 
upon a poor sinner’s resolution to do bet- 
ter. She saw that, for the time, his re- 
pentance was genuine, and her sweet, 
womanly sympathy was awakened at 
once. A love, born of compassion rather 
than of respect, swelled in her heart as 
she listened to him. Women have a 
special talent for forgiving, as her first 
words sowed. 

“OQ, George, I will indeed help you if 
Ican. Let us turn over a new leaf and 
never speak of the past: for the children’s 
sake if not for our own.” 

By what special magnetism Chloe, at 
work in the kitchen, out of sight from 
the garden, was impressed with the 
change in the home atmosphere, we can 
not say; but, as if inspired, she straight- 
way put away all thoughts of the judg- 
ment, and ‘‘Canaan’s shining shore, 
Halleluiah,” rang out upon the air in 
trumpet tones. The children came run- 
ning boldly to their father, little Ethel 
putting up her rosy mouth forakiss. But, 
although Chloe had so promptly cele- 
brated the joyous change, she was not at 
all blind as to its character. There was 
no love in her heart for her master. 

“Deed there is n't,’’ she said, grimly, 
as she watched them an hour later, as 
they came round to the orchard back of 
the house; ‘‘just look at him! Now, did 
you ever! ‘Fore I'd whiffle round like 
an old weather-vane! Two hours ago 
as contrary as a pig; now, as smiling as 
a basket of chips. I'd be somethin’ or 
nothin’. I ‘clare I would.” 

Chloe dropped a couple of saucers in 
her indignant energy, and broke them 
both. 





*‘Good 'nuff for him. Nobody’s fault 
but his own. If he'd behaved hisself 
they would n't have broke. Now, he can 
buy some more.” 

“Mrs. Stanhope would like dinner an 
hour earlier than usual. We are going 
to drive out to her mother’s this after- 
noon.’’ Her master spoke pleasantly, 
and Chloe knew that he was standing by 
the open window, but she did not look 
at him, and a smothered grunt was her 
only answer. 

“That ’s the kind o’ manners that he 
has hisself,’’ she said, when he had gone; 
‘“‘hope he likes it. Hi! He’s the aggra- 
vatingest critter! I knows all about 
him. Miss Mary says his business tries 
him. Wonder if she thinks I believe it. 
Acted like Cain afore he ever had any 
business. Drefful trying to ride down to 
the factory and look round a couple of 
hours. Well, I hope he'll be decent a 
spell now. He’s had a tall time with 
the evil one in full swing. Turnin’ up 
his nose at my muffins,” said Chloe, 
coming at last to her personal griev- 
ances, ‘‘go’way! Heought to liveon grits, 
Can n't abide sich doings. Would n’t 
stay here a day if’t wa’ n’t for Miss 
Mary. Women in the dumps is bad to 
get along with, but men is ‘nuff sight dis- 
agreeabler.”’ 

We are inclined to agree with Chloe, 
albeit a sulky woman is sufficiently exas- 
perating. Is it not N. P. Willis who tells 
of a divorce that was brought about with- 
out a single angry word between the hus- 
band and wife? The silly woman chose 
to put on an injured look, and to persist 
in wearing it, without any explanation of 
its cause, and the husband could not 
bear it. 

Weakness and silliness are usually 
considered feminine qualities. The latter 
trait is founded upon the former, which 
seems to have a certain charm for the 
masculine eye, and too often wins the 
But no woman of com- 
It is 
the clement of strength that she uncon- 


masculine heart, 
mon sense likes a weak, silly man. 
sciously reaches after. She wants some- 


thing to rely on. She must be able to 
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**Abominable!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
paced angrily up and down the room. 
‘‘Why, she might as well have called me 
a brute in so many words. A pretty way 
to make children respect their father!’’ 
he added, quite oblivious of the fact that 
Mary had made no reference to him in 
her remonstrance, or had any idea of his 
existence. All at once, he stopped be- 
fore the great mirror. Could it be possi- 
ble that he was looking at himself ?—that 
pale, angry face with its scowling brow, 
its flashing eyes full of fierce light, its lips 
so sternly set. Ah, no wonder that Mary 
was repelled from him, or that she kept 
the innocent children out of his sight. 
A feeling of intense shame came over 
him, and the face expressed that also. 
If sulky persons were obliged to practice 
their little humors before a looking-glass 
what a blessing it would be! Mirrors 
should abound in the houses where such 
people liye; they should be multiplied 
as a means of grace. : 

George Stanhope was disgusted with 
his reflection in the glass. And as he 
continued to gaze upon it, O, happy 
change! the eyes in the mirror softened, 
the stern lines about the mouth relaxed. 
There came into his heart a compassion 
for the long-suffering wife whose life was 
made so unhappy by her relation to him. 

“Poor Mary,” he said. ‘‘ What a dis- 
appointed life! And she became my 
wife with such faith in me. I was abso- 
lutely perfect in her eyes. And now she 
can scarcely disguise her contempt when 
I am more—well, more crabbed than 
usual. Yes, crabbed is the right word. 
No wonder that she is so resolute in re- 
gard to Paul.” 

Thinking thus, and studying the im- 
provement that gradually altered his face, 
he came to his senses once more. 

There are sulks and sulks. One kind 
is a steady snarl for home use all the 
year round; the other comes in par- 
oxysms. It would be difficult to choose 
between them. With the steady kind 
one knows what to depend on, and one 
may get used to its exhibition, as to a dis- 
agreeable picture or an ugly point in the 





landscape. The other kind has a sting 
in its very unexpectedness, and is doubly 
hard to bear from its contrast with the 
polite behavior that precedes it; but yet, 
as granting intervals of civilization, might 
be chosen, if a preference were allowed. 
There is no mood so charming as that 
which follows a paroxysm of sulks. 

“I can go fishing or do any thing I 
like,” said a boy to his playmates at 
school, “‘ for my papa is awfu clever now, 
since he’s got over being mad with 
mamma,” 

On the whole, intervals of sunshine 
are pleasanter than all cloudy weather. 

If George Stanhope could have seen 
the impossibility of overcoming his be- 
setting sin in his own strength, the evil 
would have found its remedy. He had 
been a member of the Church for many 
years, and no man was more faithful in 
the outside duties of religion—outside of 
his family, we mean. Yet it is doubtful 
if he had ever felt the renewing, life-giv- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit operating 
upon his heart, or even the need of its 
sacred influence. 

When at last he sought his wife in the 
garden, it was with a very sincere desire 
to begin an entirely new life, in which no 
sulks should be permitted to show them- 
selves. 

The children were playing happily to- 
gether, and Mary stood near them with 
an absent, dreamy look, that showed her 
thoughts to be otherwise occupied than in 
watching them. She started violently 
when she heard her husband's voice. 
Never before had he sought her after a 
period of gloom, but had waited for the 
inevitable meeting at meal-times, or 
when retiring to rest, to show that the 
evil spirit had temporarily departed. 
Had he, then, been provoked by what 
he had overheard into an outburst of an- 
ger? She looked up timidly, remember- 
ing that it was scarcely two hours since 
she saw him at breakfast, frowning over 
his coffee, and growling at the light muf- 
fins that Chloe was so proud of making. 
It was altogether a different person who 
now approached her. His voice had, 
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indeed, a strange huskiness, but its tone 
was pleasant. : 

“Mary,” he said, ‘‘I know you think I 
am a brute, and I must say that I agree 
with you. Iam not going to ask you to 
forgive me this time, because you can 
have no faith in my penitence, after all 
that has passed. Yet, if you can believe 
in my sincerity, I think you will help me 
to overcome myself.” 

Mary was not one of those unreason- 
ably good women who throw cold water 
upon a poor sinner’s resolution to do bet- 
ter. She saw that, for the time, his re- 
pentance was genuine, and her sweet, 
womanly sympathy was awakened at 
once. A love, born of compassion rather 
than of respect, swelled in her heart as 
she listened to him. Women have a 
special talent for forgiving, as her first 
words showed. 

““O, George, I will indeed help you if 
Ican. Let us turn over a new leaf and 
never speak of the past: for the children’s 
sake if not for our own.” 

By what special magnetism Chloe, at 
work in the kitchen, out of sight from 
the garden, was impressed with the 
change in the home atmosphere, we can 
not say; but, as if inspired, she straight- 
way put away all thoughts of the judg- 
ment, and ‘Canaan’s shining shore, 
Halleluiah,” rang out upon the air in 
trumpet tones. The children came run- 
ning boldly to their father, little Ethel 
putting up her rosy mouth forakiss. But, 
although Chloe had so promptly cele- 
brated the joyous change, she was not at 
all blind as to its character. There was 
no love in her heart for her master. 

“Deed there is n't,’’ she said, grimly, 
as she watched them an hour later, as 
they came round to the orchard back of 
the house; “just look at him! Now, did 
you ever! 'Fore I'd whiffle round like 
an old weather-vane! Two hours ago 
as contrary as a pig; now, as smiling as 
a basket of chips. I'd be somethin’ or 
nothin’. I ‘clare I would.” 

Chloe dropped a couple of saucers in 
her indignant energy, and broke them 
both. | 





“Good 'nuff for him. Nobody’s fault 
but his own. If he'd behaved hisself 
they would n't have broke. Now, he can 
buy some more.” 

“Mrs. Stanhope would like dinner an 
hour earlier than usual. We are going 
to drive out to her mother’s this after- 
noon.”” Her master spoke pleasantly, 
and Chloe knew that he was standing by 
the open window, but she did not look 
at him, and a smothered grunt was her 
only answer. 

“That ’s the kind o’ manners that he 
has hisself,”” she said, when he had gone; 
“hope he likes it. Hi! He’s the aggra- 
vatingest critter! I knows all about 
him. Miss Mary says his business tries 
him. Wonder if she thinks I believe it. 
Acted like Cain afore he ever had any 
business. Drefful trying to ride down to 
the factory and look round a couple of 
hours. Well, I hope he'll be decent a 
spell now. He’s had a tall time with 
the evil one in full swing. Turnin’ up 
his nose at my muffins,’”’ said Chloe, 
coming at last to her personal griev- 
ances, ‘‘go’way! Heought to liveon grits. 
Can n't abide sich doings. Would n't 
stay here a day if’t wa’ n’t for Miss 
Mary. Women in the dumps is bad to 
get along with, but men is ’nuff sight dis- 
agreeabler.”’ 

We are inclined to agree with Chloe, 
albeit a sulky woman is sufficiently exas- 
perating. Is it not N. P. Willis who tells 
of a divorce that was brought about with- 
out a single angry word between the hus- 
band and wife? The silly woman chose 
to put on an injured look, and to persist 
in wearing it, without any explanation of 
its cause, and the husband could not 
bear it. 

Weakness and silliness are usually 
considered feminine qualities. The latter 


trait is founded upon the former, which 


seems to have a certain charm for the 
masculine eye, and too often wins the 
masculine heart. But no woman of com- 
mon sense likes a weak, silly man. It is 


the element of strength that she uncon- 
sciously reaches after. 
thing to rely on. 


She wants some- 
She must be able to 
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believe in her husband’s wisdom. He 
may not be wise to others, but she must 
be able to say, “‘ John says so and so, and 
he knows,”’ or her love will not be worthy 
of the name. 

Notwithstanding the promising conclu- 
sion of this last ‘‘sulk,’’ there was a good 
deal of squally, threatening weather dur- 
ing the Summer and Autumn. It was 
like the temporary abstinence from to- 
bacco or strong drink, that does not de- 
stroy the appetite, but lets it start up with 
new energy to make up for the occasional 
reform. The appetite for stimulants is 
more excusable, and its victim is vastly 
more agreeable. A man sleeps off a 
drunken carouse, but if he is sulky, he 
gets up in the morning as cross as he 
went to bed. 

Very few of George Stanhope’s friends 
had any idea of the fault that marred 
his whole character. None of them knew 
the extent to which it was indulged. 

“Stanhope is a little blue to-day,’’ was 
the charitable comment of society if his 
face retained a shade of its home-look. 
No one suspected that the clouds were of 
his own making. 

Mary's womanly pride kept her reti- 
cent. Her own mother had no idea of 
her trials. With her, there was no reach- 
ing out for human sympathy; she only 
strove to hide her wrongs and disappoint- 
ment from every eye. One peculiarity 
of her husband's sulks made conceal- 
ment easy. No matter how surly he felt, 
or how curtly he resented her attempts 
to win him to friendly sociability, his 
manner changed with the celerity of 
thought upon the entrance of any person 
not belonging to the family circle, and 
he became the courteous gentleman and 
attentive host as if by magic. 

“It is only his family that must be ill 
treated,”” Mary would bitterly reflect at 
such times. ‘‘He has pleasant words for 
any one excepting those whose whole 
lives are spent in vain efforts to make 
him happy.” 

One evening in December he had been 
sitting moodily in the parlor for an hour 





before tea. Not a sound broke the still- 


ness except an occasional shout from the 
nursery window, where the children were 
watching the skaters on a frozen pond at 
a short distance. Some were sliding, 
and others were carefully drawing their 
little brothers or sisters on their brightly 
painted sleds. It was a merry sight for 
old eyes as well as young. 

Mary sat by the parlor-window crotch- 
eting a worsted scarf for Paul, and think- 
ing about the coming Christmas, and the 
gifts that the children would be expect- 
ing. . There was only a week before the 
world’s great festival, and she had, as yet, 
made no preparations for it. Paul was 
constantly talking about it, and speculat- 
ing as to the favor in which he might be 
held by the good St. Nicholas. . His par- 
ents had usually enjoyed a holiday in 
advance in visiting the city and selecting 
presents for the occasion. Never before 
had the sulks been in force at Christmas- 
time. How pleasant it had been to pre- 
pare together the happy surprises that 
crowded the tiny stockings hung in such 
undoubting faith by the mantel, near the 
chimney, down whose narrow throat 
Santa Claus was to make his miraculous 
descent into the room! 

Mary had twice mentioned the subject 
to her husband, eliciting, in the first in- 
stance, a grunt which might mean either 
assent or dissent, and resulting, as to the 
second attempt, in nothing. ‘‘ He is not 
asleep and he is not deaf,”’ thought Mary. 
“Of course he hears me, but does not 
think me worth a polite answer. I will 
not mention it to him again. It is too 
humiliating to beg for money to spend 
on his own children. But they shall have 
their presents, if I sell my jewelry to get 
them.” 

Let no one misjudge Mary, or think 
her hasty in her decision. Her husband 
was a wealthy man, and there was no 
reason why his children should not be 
made glad at Christmas like other chil- 
dren. Besides, her wifely pride was in- 
terested in having him appear an indul- 
gent father. 

She made no further effort to obtain a 
reply from him, but began in silence to 
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plan an excursion to the city on the mor- 
row. Presently she heard quick, eager 
little steps in the hall, and the door was 
hurriedly opened by Paul, who came 
running in, followed by his sister. 

“O, mamma!” he said, ‘will you just 
come and see Neddy Wild’s sled! It is 
such a beauty.” 

“In a minute, dear. Let me finish 
this scarf. There are only a few more 
stitches.” 

“Mamma,” he began again, looking 
doubtfully at the silent figure by the table, 
“do you think I am big enough to have 
a sled? I wish Santa Claus would bring 
me one. Do you think he will ?” 

“T cannot tell. I hope he will. Sup- 
pose you wind this loose worsted while I 
finish this.” 

“Could n’t you write to him, mamma? 
Tell him I have been a good boy. I have 
been a good boy lately, have n't I?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“‘T could draw sister out on the snow in 
pleasant weather, just as Tommy White 
draws little Emma.” 

Ethel’s bright little face grew radiant 
at this prospect. She laughed gleefully. 

“Would n't you like me to have a sled, 
mamma?” persisted the boy. 

“‘Yes. It would bea fine thing for you 
both. I should n't wonder at all if Santa 
Claus thought sotoo. Should you, Ethie 
darling ?”’ said the mother, stooping down 
to kiss the fair, eager face that, with its 
clear violet eyes and frame of sunny 
curls, made a sweet picture indeed. 
**Would baby like it ?” 

‘‘Paul,”’ interposed her husbandsternly, 
“take Ethel and go back to the nursery.” 

The boy’s lip trembled, but he obeyed 
without a word. The mother’s heart 
beat indignantly, but she would not trust 
her voice to speak until she could control 
it to speak calmly. 

“‘T am sorry, George,” she said at last, 
“that you can not bear to have the chil- 
dren near you.” 

No answer, except a smothered grunt 
and a deepening of the angry scowl upon 
the sulky face. 

“George,” she began again; but just 





then the door-bell rang, and directly 
Mr. Randolph was ushered into the room. 
Stanhope rose to greet him, with every 
trace of gloom banished from his face. 
The change was so instantaneous that 
even Mary, who was used to these pleas- 
ant transformations in favor of visitors, 
looked at him with some astonishment 
before she took up her part, and smiled 
cordially as became the happy mistress 
of a charming home. 

“Randolph!” he said, coming forward 
to shake hands, “this is an unexpected 
pleasure.” 

“Not an unfrequent one, however,” 
answered the young man, as he comfort- 
ably established himself in a lounging 
chair with the air of one who felt at 
home. ‘It is not a week since I spent - 
an evening here. I wonder if you do not 
tire of me. You have only yourselves 
to blame if you do; for the fact is, you 
are so snug and happy here that I am 
irresistibly attracted to you.” 

““Remember the old proverb, Mr. Ran- 
dolph,”’ said Mary, “that all is not gold 
that glitters.” 

Her tone was playful, but her husband 
winced a little at the truthful words. 

“Ah, Mrs. Stanhope, I know the ring 
of the genuine metal. Confess now that 
you pity my unfortunate bachelor condi- 
tion. Would n’t you like to see me safely 
rnarried ?”’ 

‘No. You would not come often to see 
us then. I am selfish, you see.” 

“Do you know, Stanhope,” said Ran- 
dolph, speaking with considerable ear- 
nestness, ‘‘ do you know that I never 
come in here and see you so cozily es- 
tablished with this charming wife of 
yours, without puzzling myself to under- 
stand why I have not yet encountered 
the angel who must have been created 
for my own fireside.” 

“A curious problem, certainly.” 

“Honestly now, what especial good 
deed have you done that you should get 
all the cream of life, while poor fellows 
like myself can only look on wishfully? 
Do you see any justice in such arrange- 
ments ?”’ 
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Stanhope laughed gayly. ‘‘ Your turn 
will come sometime, old fellow.”’ 

“Tam afraid not. There are not many 
Mrs. Stanhopes in the world, and I am 
spoiled for any thing of a lower order by. 
knowing her.” 

““What do you think of that, Mary?” 
asked her husband. He was not at all 
embarrassed by the knowledge that he 
had not spoken to her pleasantly for a 
week. He had on now what Chloe 
styled his ‘‘company manners.” 

Mary looked at him wonderingly. She 
could never get used to the facility with 
which he changed his behavior to her. 
At first she did not answer him. She was 
struggling with her sore sense of injus- 
tice. When she saw that both gentle- 
men waited for her to speak, she turned 
to their guest and studied his face for a 
moment to cofivince herself that his 
words had not been a mockery of their 
realcondition. His frank smile reassured 
her. 

“‘Mr. Randolph,” she said, trying to 
speak lightly, ‘‘bachelors only see mar- 
ried people at their best. You have 
never been behind the curtain.” 

‘Ah, that is said to reconcile me tomy 
lost estate. You would not seriously 
advocate a single life.” 

‘Not unless I thought marriage would 
do for you what it apparently does for 
some others.” 

“And what is that?” 

“It takes away the romance of life 
when the union becomes an old story.” 

“Perhaps. But one could be resigned 
to the lack of novelty if the love re- 
mained.” 

“Yes; but supposing the love to be- 
come exhausted, can you imagine the 
intolerable bondage of the tie? I would 
not risk it, Mr. Randolph.” 

She had spoken in a jesting way, and 
laughed lightly as she finished; but there 
was an undertone of feeling in what she 
said that made her husband fidget unea- 
sily in his chair, while his friend ob- 
served her curiously. Not suspiciously, 
for there was nothing in which he had a 
firmer faith than in the wedded felicity of 





these two. But he noticed an unnatural 
color in her cheeks, and a nervous tre- 
mor in her hands as she laid aside her 
work and rose from her seat. 

‘‘T must go up to my babies, Mr. Ran- 
dolph,”’ she said. ‘‘ They will neither of 
them go to sleep until they have seen 
mamma.” 

“But you will come back?” said Ran- 
dolph, rising courteously to open the door 
for her; “you will come back and give 
us some music?” 

“‘ Not to-night, if you will excuse me. I 
am going to the city to-morrow, and I 
have a list to make out of what I must 
purchase. Shopping, you know, is a 
serious business for a lady.” 

Randolph's disappointment showed it- 
self as he went back to his seat. He was 
passionately fond of music, and Mary's 
style of singing and playing just suited 
him. It made no pretensions to art, 
but was simply natural, and therefore 
charming. 

“Do you think Mrs, Stanhope is quite 
well?” he asked. 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

‘* She has too much color; that is, more 
than is usual with her. I have thought 
several times lately when I have met her, 
that she was not looking well. But, of 
course,” he added, seeing that Stanhope 
looked surprised and alarmed, ‘‘ of course 
she could not be seriously ill without your 
knowledge. Only, you know, she is fash- 
ioned delicately, and we are always ex- 
pecting that such sensitive, fragile organ- 
izations will give way. And yet, when 
they are tried, they often prove stronger 
than more stolid temperaments. . I see I 
have frightened you. I believe I am al- 
ways doing mischief, as my sister de- 
clares. I dare say, Mrs. Stanhope would 
laugh heartily if she knew the trouble 
we are borrowing on her account.” 

If he could have seen Mary, as she sat 
by the bedside of her children, he would 
have doubted her ability ever to laugh 
heartily again. She was bitterly thinking 
of the false light in which they showed 
to others. 

“Tt is such shameful hypocrisy,’ 


she 
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said to herself. ‘Randolph supposes 
our married life to be a second edition of 
Paradise. What wou/d he say if he 
knew the facts? Here am I, with a rich 
husband, obliged to sell my jewels to get 
Christmas gifts for his children! I have 
half a mind to take them to Randolph’s 
shop, and tell him what I want to do with 
the money. He would think me crazy. 
I could bear it better,’’ she went on sadly, 
“if George were naturally stingy; but he 
is generous as the day. What wé// he 
say when he sees the presents, and finds 
out how I paid for them ?”’ 

It was true, as Mary said, that Stan- 
hope was generous in disposition. No 
needy person was ever turned from his 
door, and no one gave more liberally to 
the public charities of the day. His home 
was furnished expensively as well as 
tastefully, and his table was bountifully 
spread with luxuries. 

It was only when sulky that his wife’s 
demands for money were unheeded. He 
fully intended now to supply all needful 
funds for the coming holidays. But he 
must have his cross fit out first. His en- 
joyment of that must not be abridged for 
his wife’s sake, though it could be inter- 
rupted very readily, as we have seen, for 
the sake of his friend. 

Mary was a good deal surprised on re- 
turning from her trip to town, to find him 
at the railway station awaiting her with 
the carriage. Unlike many hushand’s, 
he never imposed any restrictions upon 
her actions, but suffered her to go and 
come at her own pleasure. It was no 
uncommon thing for her to go into town 
by herself for any trifle that she required. 
She would have been something less than 
a woman if she had not enjoyed his as- 
tonished looks when she directed a non- 
descript pile of luggage to be sent up to 
the house. She saw that he was emerg- 
ing from his cloud, the fact of his meet- 
ing her at all showed that. No doubt she 
ought to have rejoiced in spirit and bright- 
ened up like a radiant sunset after a 
thunder shower; but her grievances were 
too recent to be so soon forgotten. Out- 


wardly she appeared provokingly calm 





and indifferent, while she inwardly chafed 
with a sense of injustice. 

He said nothing until they were seated 
in the carriage and driving toward home. 
Even then he spoke in an embarrassed 
way, unusual to him. He had been do- 
ing considerable thinking since Ran- 
dolph’s visit, and it was not agreeable 
thinking. He had recalled to mind the 
past few weeks, the chill atmosphere, and 
generally comfortless air that he had man- 
aged to throw over all his surroundings ; 
and, being for the time in an introspective 
mood, he had actually seen himself in a 
true light. And he had not enjoyed the 
view. All through that dreary time his 
wife had made no effort to propitiate him, 
but had endured his ill temper as com- 
posedly as if it had been an attack of the 
measles or any other harmless disorder. 
He saw that she had no natural aptitude 
for martyrdom, and was not disposed to 
cultivate it.” She was a study to him 
now as she leaned forward to the carriage- 
window and smilingly bowed to a passing 
acquaintance. 

‘Really, Mary,’’ he said at last, ‘“‘you 
must have been making some curious 
purchases, if one can judge by the wrap- 
pers.” 

“Yes: I have been buying presents for 
the children—Christmas gifts,’’ answered 
Mary, composedly. 

“Indeed! I thought you said you had 
no money.” 

“Thad none. But I sold my garnets 
at Pool’s. Sold them well, I think, 
though I don't pretend to be a judge of 
the worth of such things. Anyhow I 
raised what I needed to-day, and I shall 
have enough for several holidays. You 
know Paul's birthday comes in January.” 

“Mary! Sold the garnets!” 

“Yes. The setting is out of style.” 

“They were my first gifts to you, 
Mary.” 

He spoke in an injured tone, as if they 
ought to have been doubly precious on 
that account. And so they would have 
been, had not his frequent injustice to her 
rendered any reminder of the old days 
maddening by the contrast they offered. 
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“I remember,” she answered slowly, 
‘“*how foolishly happy they made me.” 

“Mary,” after a pause, “‘why did you 
sell them ?”’ 

“To get money, of course.” 

‘‘Am I then so niggardly toward you? 
Do I not supply you freely with all that 
you require ?”’ 

She turned suddenly, and gave him a 
long searching glance, that brought a 
guilty color to his cheek. 

“‘Is it possible, George, that you have 
forgotten my repeated requests for money 
within the last week?”’ 

“Of course I meant to give you the 
money in time.” 

‘But how was I to know that, when 
you would not answer me?” 

‘Mary, I have been thinking over to- 
day what Randolph said last night. I 
know as well as he what a priceless treas- 
ure I have in my wife, badly as I often 
treat her. And it seems strange that I 
can ever be cross to you.” 

“Especially,” she answered coolly, 
‘‘when the bad mood is so easily thrown 
off on the entrance of a friend.” 

Ah! it is easy to see that Mary was no 
pattern for poor snubbed wives to fashion 
themselves by. The wives of sulky men 
ought to be like weather-vanes, turning 
to a fair breeze the moment thatit changes. 
The husbands of sulky women whiffle 
round with the greatest alacrity and de- 
light when the domestic fog lifts before a 
fair wind. They are glad to have clear 
weather on any terms. Yet we are not 
sure that Mary’s method did not secure 
for her longer intervals of sunshine than 
any other. 

Early in the following Summer, a young 
sister of Mr. Stanhope’s came to reside 
with them. She had been living for ten 
years with an invalid aunt in a Southern 
city. This aunt had named her for her- 
self, and had agreed to make her the heir- 
ess of her own large fortune if she were 
sent to her as soon as she had passed 
through the manifold perils of childhood. 
So, at the age of fourteen, she had been 
sent away from home to an almost solitary 
life among strangers. The aunt was now 





dead, and Ruth, who had never ceased to 
long for her old home in New England, 
was coming to find every thing changed, 
and those who had been dearest to her, 
gone from home forever. Her parents 
were both dead, and no relative except her 
brother lived to welcome her return. Mr. 
Stanhope went into the city to meet her. 
He was in his happiest mood, though 
Chloe had several times within a week 
declared that her ‘ Judgment hymn would 
be all worn out ’fore long.” 

She watched her mistress curiously as 
she stood on the piazza, looking up the 
street anxiously, for the train was late. 

“‘Chloe,”” she said, presently, ‘‘ what 
sort of a person is Miss Ruth?” 

‘““Ye need n't be none afeard o’ her, 
Miss Mary,” answered Chloe, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘She ain’t one bit like—like 
some of her relations. You'll see that 
as soon as you see her. Now husband's 
relations generally are possest to meddle. 
There ’s Mr. Hunt’s sister—the old maid 
I mean—and Mr. Stafford’s mother, that's 
come to live with him, now she’s a wid- 
der; and that cross-eyed aunt of General 
Dyer’s—you 've seen her at church, she 
wears a green bunnit as old asthe hills. I 
declare, Miss Mary, I would n’t stay ina 
family where any of them lived if they ’d 
give me forty dollars a week. ’Deed I 
would n't.” 

‘Tell me about Miss Ruth, Chloe. 
Do you think we shall get on comfortably 
together?” 

“Knows you will without thinking.” 

“ And if your master should—’”’ Mary 
paused. She could not bring herself to 
ask a servant how the new-comer would 
be likely to bear an exhibition of sulks. 
But the quick-witted Chloe understood 
her: 

‘Laws! Don’t bother your head about 
that, Miss Mary. She knew him when 
they was children, a long sight afore you 
ever saw him. She was a darlin’ little 
critter, as fair and sweet as a white rosy, 
and he was a big boy. But the old lady 
allus made Miss Ruth give up to him. 
He was her zd/e, you see. Such tan- 
trums as he’d have if he could n’t have 
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his way! And Miss Ruth would coo 
round him and coax him ’nuff to melt a 
stone. ‘Twa’ n’t no use, more’n’t would 
be now. The very old scratch gets into 
him, and—’”’ 


“Chloe !’’ Mary’s raised voice silenced | 


Chloe at once. Her eyes darkened, and 
a painful color burned in her cheeks. 
‘‘ Never let me hear you speak of your 
master in that way again.” 

“T ’clare now,” said Chloe, opening 
her great black eyes so wide in her as- 
tonishment that it quite altered her 
looks, “I'll giveit up. I forgot you's his 
wife. I did, now. I would n’t’a’ saida 
word for afarm. I never did afore; now, 
did I? I talks to myself and to the pots 
and kittles, and sometimes I breaks out a 
word or so to Pete when he comes in 
from the stable, but I would n’t say a 
word to you for a thousand dollars. 
Poor thing!’’ said Chloe, pityingly, ‘‘you’s 
‘nuff to bear without that. Only think 
how many of these ugly scrapes he’s 
had since you were married. And if I 
so much as says to him, ‘ This pudden be 
extra good, Master George,’ don’t he 
glare at me like a wild beast? And 
do n't he growl when I does exactly what 
he tells me? But I never comes to you 
with it. I knows you can’t help it, poor 
critter. I never did mention it to you, 
and I never will.” 

Chloe’s persistence in the very fault 
for which she was apologizing was so 
funny that Mary could not help laugh- 
ing. The faithful servant went back to 
the kitchen to look after the tea-cakes, 
which were being spoiled by waiting. 

*‘Miss Mary is a-worrying because the 
cars is late. Hope'to marcy he'll come 
home all right, though if the ingine is 
busted and any body’s killed, we must 
be resigned. Providence does amazin’ 
things sometimes; but, bless you,’’ added 
Chlee, piously, ‘they allus works out for 
our good. There goes the whistle. He’s 
safe nuff. Knew he’d be. Deary me! 


What lots o’ real nice peaceable folks 
does get killed, and the wicked live right 
on in every body’s way.” 
Mary was still standing on the piazza 
Vor. XXXV.—33. 





when the carriage drove up. She saw 
her husband get out, and directly after 
him a light figure spring to the ground 
without assistance. 

“Why, Ruth! You little witch! Iwas 
coming to help you as soon as I could 
fasten the horse.” 

‘“‘So is Christmas coming,” responded 
a clear, girlish voice. The voice corre- 
sponded very well with the fresh young 
face that turned eagerly toward Mary. 
She put up her rosy lips to be kissed, ex- 
actly as little Ethel did when she went 
to bed at night. 

“It is Mary, is it not? Iam so glad 
to get to you at last. You will be glad, 
too, will you not?” 

“*Yes, indeed.” 

Mary was won at once by the frank, 
bright manner of her new sister. 

‘Because,’ continued Ruth, looking 
wistfully into the kind face that welcomed 
her as tordially as Mary’s words had 
done, ‘‘I have n't any friends to live with 
but you. And it would be so sad if you 
could not love me. Aunty was kind, but 
she did not love any body much, so, of 
course, she could n't love me.” 

By this time they were in the house, 
and Mary could see her guest more 
plainly. Her eyes were blue, like Mr. 
Stanhope’s, and the masses of hair coiled 
at the top of her head and curling about 
her face and neck were of the same color 
with his. But there were no other points 
of resemblance to show their kinship. 

‘‘Ruth seems to puzzle you,” said Mr. 
Stanhope, who remarked Mary's study 
of the young girl’s features. 

“I do not think her likeness does het 
justice; that is all.” 

“Likeness! Have you a likeness of 
me? Where did you get it?’’ Ruth 
looked to her brother for an answer. 

“IT don’t know. I am sure I have 
never seen it.” 

“ Why, you gave it to me yourself when 
I was filling the album. Here it is.” 

Ruth looked at the picture curiously, 
laughingly at first, and then her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“It is Aunt Ruth,” she said, softly, 
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“‘and it must have been taken twenty 
years ago. I can hardly realize that she 
was ever young like this.’’ Another 
thought drove the sadness from her face. 

‘Where is Chloe ?’’ sheasked. ‘‘ Dear, 
good Chloe! I have looked forward to 
seeing her ever since I knew I was to 
come home to you. You won't mind it, 
will you? You see I did not know you 
and the babies, but I did know Chloe.”’ 

Chloe must have been somewhere 
within hearing, for as soon as Ruth men- 
tioned her name she appeared at the 
door, her face radiant with smiles. Ruth 
threw her arms around the faithful crea- 
ture’s neck, and clung to her with a 
warm affection that Chloe was not slow 
in responding to. 

‘There, there,’’ she said, touching the 
bright hair on her shoulder, caressingly, 
with her hard hands, ‘‘old Chloe ‘ll keep 
till to-morrow, and the tea-cakes is a-spil- 
ing: just such cakes as you used to tease 
for when you were no bigger 'n our Miss 
Ethel.” 

It was soon apparent that the presence 
of Miss Ruth in the family was to bring 
none of the disagreeables that Chloe had 
designated as apt to accompany “‘hus- 
band’s relations.” 

On the contrary, she managed to creep 
into the hearts of ali. Especially was 
this the case with Mr. Randolph, who 
now visited them oftener than ever. It 
was soon apparent that he had found 
one other woman in the world equal to 
Mrs. Stanhope. It was not so easy to 
ascertain Ruth’s opinion of him. In- 
deed, as soon as she detected his feeling 
for her, she began to shun his society. 
At first she had shown a frank liking for 
him that was very flattering, and, when 
she grew cold and constrained in man- 
ner, Randolph naturally thought that he 
had inadvertently offended her. Mary 
was not a little puzzled by her behavior. 
She saw that the trouble, whatever it 
might be, made the young girl unhappy, 
and so she resolved to avail herself of a 
sister's privilege, and question her. 

She found her one evening, sitting list- 
lessly by the parlor-window, looking out 





upon the street, with a preoccupied air 
that showed her thoughts to be far away. 
Mary sat down beside her, and, without 
any preliminary beating about the bush, 
began at once, 

‘* What is the matter with our Ruth?” 

Ruth looked up quickly and laughed. 

“The matter? Why, I cut my finger 
with Paul's new knife. See! Chloe has 
bound it up.” 

“You know what I mean, Ruthie.” 

“Yes, I suppose I do. But I can not 
tell you what you want to know.” 

“Perhaps I can guess. It is about 
Randolph, is it not? Ah! I see it is.” 

“If it is, you can not help me.” 

‘You are both miserable, and there is 
of course a cause for it. What has he 
done to offend you?” 

“He has done nothing. Do not ask 
me.” 

“‘T must, my pet. I can not see you 
so unhappy and not try to help you. 
Why do you avoid him ?”’ 

‘Because, Mary dear, I am afraid he 
likes me. I know he does.” 

“And why should he not? Can you 
not love him, and are you sorry for him 
because he loves you?” 

‘No. It is not that. O! Mary, how 
can I tell you! It is because I have no 
means of knowing his real disposition. 
You were deceived, Mary. No one could 
seem more unselfish and thoughtful than 
George did. If I should marry Ran- 
dolph, and find out afterward that I could 
not respect him, it would kill me. I 
have not your strength of mind. I could 
not rise superior to such things."’ 

Mary was silent, but her color rose 
painfully. What could she say? 

‘Understand me, Mary dear,” Ruth 
went on; ‘I love him well enough to bear 
almost any shortcomings on his part. I 
am not ashamed to own it. But I could 
not love him if he should have the sylks. 
There, now you are angry with me. Why 
would you persist in knowing the truth ?”’ 

‘No; I am not angry. I suppose you 
would believe Randolph himself, if he 
should plead ‘not guilty’ to this par- 
ticular fault.” 
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“Yes. But who would dare to ask him 
such a question? You see it is a hopeless 
case.” 

‘‘Perhaps not. We will see. Do not 
look so frightened. I will do nothing to 
compromise your delicacy.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking, 
when Randolph himself was shown into 
the room. Before Ruth could run away, 
Mary addressed him. 

“You always look so good-tempered, 
Mr. Randolph, that I sometimes wonder 
if you were ever angry. Confess, now, 
that you do not always feel as pleasant 
as you look.” 

Randolph laughed. ‘“ Well, I am what 
is called quick-tempered, but I can not 
stay angry. I don’t think I ever kept 





the bad feeling ten minutes at a time in 
my life.” 

“Not if you were low-spirited ?” 

“I do not suffer from low-spirits, for- 
tunately.” 

Mary saw Ruth's face brighten, and 
very considerately left them together. 
They were married within a month, and 
Ruth has never regretted it. 

We leave Mary reluctantly, because 
her married life does not grow happier 
as the years go by. Her character is 
strengthening ; her spirit is becoming pu- 
rified. She is a wise as well as affec- 
tionate mother and a dutiful wife; but, we 
grieve to say, her heart has been thor- 
oughly weaned from her husband by 
sulks, H. C. GARDNER. 





MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


NM OUNT Vesuvius rises from a low 

and level plain of Italy into a clear 
sky, whose arch extends over a deep, 
blue sea. On the east shore of the Bay 
of Naples, it rises with a base of thirty 
miles in circumference; and in its upper 
section it divides into two peaks. - The 
one termed the Somma rising three thou- 
sand and seven hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; the other, known as 
Vesuvius, at the north brim of the crater, 
attains the altitude of nearly four thou- 
sand feet, but has varied at different pe- 
riods on account of the eruptions which 
have broken up its top. 

The surrounding country called Cam- 
pania (from campus, a plain), though 
portions of it have lain for eighteen cent- 
uries a barren waste, was as much re- 
nowned by the ancients for its beauty 
and fertility as the vicinity of Vesuvius 
now is for its desolation. It is of volcanic 
origin, due to the action of Vesuvius and 
other volcanoes, whose craters, now level 
with the surface, form many inland 
lakes. It is to this volcanic origin that it 





owes its extreme fertility for which it was 
celebrated in antiquity above all other 
lands. It produced corn, wine, and oil, 
and all kinds of fruit, in the greatest abun- 
dance. Olives flourished, and the vine 
was cultivated, throughout all Campania. 
Every reader of ‘‘Horace”’ is familar 
with the name of ‘‘Old Falernian,’’ and 
every schoolboy has heard of the “ Ulas- 
sic Hills.” 

Campania was also a healthy country; 
and, save the Sirocco, a south wind 
which comes charged with suffocating 
heat from the scorching plains of Africa, 
it possessed every thing that can make 
and keep men happy. In fact, the fer- 
tility of the soil, the beauty of the scen- 
ery, the softness of the climate, the heat 
of which is tempered by the delicious 
breezes of the sea, secured for it the 
name of fedix. The lovers of the sub- 
lime will find no place where they can 
breathe a more elevating influence from 
natural beauty. All. the grandeur of 


Switzerland is found enriched by the 
color and warmth of the southern sky. 
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The cold gray and green of the north | 


here pass into gold and purple; while in 
the same district is found the most charm- 
ing lake scenery in the world; where the 
sunny hills and warm hues of Italy are 


destined erelong to cease. On the 5th 


| of February, A. D. 63, the mountain gave 


signs of agitation in an earthquake, 


which occasioned much damage to the 
| surrounding country, and foreshadowed 


backed by the lofty range of the Appen- | 


nines, which sweep around in the form of 
a semicircle. Here the Roman poets 
place the home of the Sirens, who, by 
their charming voices, enticed ashore 
those sailing by, and detained them listen- 
ing to their sweet music till they pined 
away. Here was a favorite resort of the 
Roman nobles, whose villas studded a 
considerable portion of the plain. Here, 
too, philosophers and poets sought retire- 
ment; and here were born many of those 
sublime ideas now found in poetry, whose 
source by mistake is traced to the Eternal 
City. In fact, of all Italy, Rome occu- 
pied the least enviable position, and were 
the Tiber stripped of its associations, its 
ruins, its buildings, and its history, the 
traveler would little care to linger on its 
bank. 

In the vicinity of Vesuvius lived a peo- 
ple as joyous by nature as by association ; 
and, until the latter part of the first cent- 
ury after the Christian era, they tilled 
the very sides of the mountain without 
the least apprehension of danger from its 
summit. Prior to this time, there are no 
records of any eruptions. In fact, the 
mountain is often spoken of by ancient 
Roman writers without allusion to its vol- 
canic nature; and that such has always 
been its character has only been inferred 
by Strabo, on account of the igneuos ap- 
pearance of its rocks. Diodorus Siculus, 
a contemporary of Strabo, both living at 
the Christian era, also remarks that the 
mountain bore many signs of having 
been burning in ancient times; but its 
cavities had filled up, and so great was 
the lapse of time since its activity that a 
soil gradually formed over the volcanic 
rocks, in which century-living plants 
grew up and died; and to all appearance 
time had forever sealed up the fountains 
of its lava. 

But the happiness offthe people, and 


the prosperity of happy Campania, were | 





the dreadful doom of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Naples suffered some damage, 
but a heavier calamity fell upon the two 
fated cities. The temples and theaters 
which displayed their chief wealth and 
beauty were laid in a heap of ruins. 
Many private residences crumbled to the 
ground, and beneath them perished many 
of the inhabitants ; others, also, while try- 
ing to escape, were crushed by falling 
stones, which afterward. lay in huge 
heaps along the streets. _ So great was the 
destruction that the people for a long 
time thought of deserting the site of the 
unfortunate cities; and by this we are 
able to comprehend the extent of the ca- 
lamity, for it was argued that to build a 
new city would be easier than to clear 
away the ruins and rebuild upon the old 
site; but, either from the supplications 
of the people or on account of the well- 
known excellence of the place, it was 
agreed upon to rebuild them upon the 
old sites. 

Then they began with a restless activ- 
ity to clear away the rubbish, and rebuild 
the public buildings and the temples. 
The work progressed so rapidly that by 
the close of Winter the theaters and tem- 
ples were again fit for use; and when 
the light and joyous people of Campania 
could witness the bloody spectacles on 
the arena, and worship at the shrine of 
their deities, they felt prosperous, and 
soon forgot the dark calamity. 

Some, by a presentiment of a calamity 
still more dreadful, deserted the place, 
and sought homes in Rome or Naples; 
but whether they had sought and found 
a sufficient cause for their fears in a prob- 
able return of the volcanic action of Vesu- 
vius is doubtful, since they did not regard 
the probability of such a return of suf- 
ficient importance. Light vibrations were 
frequently felt after the 5th of February, 
which indicated such a return; but all 
this was overlooked in the desire to 
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rebuild the cities, which progressed so 
rapidly that in a short time no ruins re- 
mained to recall to mind the disaster 
that had inflicted so deep a wound. 

But a cruel destiny awaited the yet 
happy people who, ignorant of their dan- 
ger, awaited it unterrified. On the 24th 
of August, A. D. 79, the inhabitants of 
Pompeii were moving in joyous groups 
to the amphitheater, where they intended 
to spend the day in witnessing the com- 
bats on the arena. The day did not 
forebode an impending calamity by a 
strange appearance, neither did the earth 
warn the people by any vibrations, until 
they had filled the seats of the amphi- 
theater. © 

About one o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the play perhaps had just begun, 
the shaking of the earth became percep- 
tible, and nature presented that strange 
appearance which sometimes creates 
within us a mingled feeling of awe and 
dread of something we know not what. 

We can give no better description of 
the beginning of the eruption, than that 
of the younger Pliny, an authentic writer, 
and an eye-witness to the awful scene. 

He relates that his uncle, the Admiral 
Pliny, his mother and himself, were sit- 
ting at their midday meal, when his 
mother, turning to the window, called 
the attention of his uncle and himself to 
a strange cloud in the heavens. All 
turned their eyes to where the cloud ap- 
peared, and his uncle, astonished at the 
unusual sight, at once left the house and 
ascended a neighboring hill, where he 
could better observe the strange phe- 
nomenon, which had occupied his whole 
attention. 

For a time he could not decide with 
certainty from what mountain the cloud 
arose ; but finally he discovered it to be 
from the summit of Vesuvius. He com- 
pared the form of the cloud to that of a 
huge pine, because it arose for some dis- 
tance tall and slim like the trunk of 
a tree, and at the top spread out in 
branches. By times, says Pliny, the 


cloud appeared to glow as a stream of 
fire, and then again was dark. 





The elder Pliny, admiral of a fleet at 
Misenum, entered the ships and ordered 
his men to follow and assist in rescuing 
those on shore. Already the sea had 
risen before him in wildest tumult, yet 
no storm had disturbed its depths. He 
reached Stabiz, the hot cinders falling 
on the ships, and entered the house of a 
friend. The flames were rolling round, 
and the house was fast filling with cin- 
ders. Finding it too dangerous to pro- 
ceed further, they returned to their ships, 
bearing pillows on their heads to escape 
suffocation; but on reaching the sea they 
found it too tempestuous to embark. 
The followers of Pliny fled for safety, 
but his own body was found three days 
afterward, he having perished by suffo- 
cation. 

In the mean time the sea arose far 
above its shore, and then dashed back 
with wildest fury. In some places it re- 
mained far above its water-mark, while 
in others it never reached it, leaving a 
portion of its bed above the surface, and 
many sea-animals upon dry land. In 
this shaking, portions of land arose while 
others sank, leaving some places for- 
merly on the coast far inland, while in 
other places portions of land had become 
a bed of the sea. 

He further relates that a column of 
smoke and fire began to blaze forth with 
greater violence in another place, and the 
broad light of day became mantled in 
the darkest night. The rain of ashes 
grew thicker, and so heavy that those 
fleeing were compelled by times to shake 


jt from them, lest, gathering upon them, 


it would weigh them down and engulf 
them beneath. Terrible were the lamen- 
tations of those fleeing. Says Pliny, one 
heard nothing but the cries of children, 
the lamentation of wives, and the curses 
of men. Some sought their children, 
others their aged parents, and could dis- 
tinguish them only by their'voices. Some 
preferred death to the fear of death, and 
others raised their hands to heaven and 
thought that the last day had come. He 
further relates, that after this fearful con- 
dition had continued for some time, the 
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darkness disappeared and the sun shone 
forth, but so pale and faint that it resem- 
bled its appearance during an eclipse, 
and the ground was covered with light 
gray ashes, as if a deep snow had fallen. 

Dio Cassius, who flourished about two 
hundred years after the Christian era, 
relates that there came a fearful drought, 
that caused the disappearance of all the 
springs in the vicinity of the mountain ; 
and that this was closely followed by a 
violent shaking of the earth. He also 
describes with great vigor the thunder- 
like rumbling in the earth, the terrible 
roaring of the neighboring seas; after 
which there came a sound as if the mount- 
ains had fallen together. Then great 
stones were thrown aloft. Streams of 
fire rolled from the mountain, and 
finally a dense smoke filled the air, that 
obscured the sun. After this there came 
an immense shower of ashes that covered 
both land and sea, filling the air as far 
as Africa, Syria, and Egypt. In Rome 
the air was almost darkened by it; while 
in the vicinity of the mountain the ashes, 
mingled with burning brimstone, fell so 
thick that escape became almost impos- 
sible. Many perished in the open fields, 
while those who sought their houses for 
safety, there found a more inevitable 
destruction. This rain of scorie and 
ashes lasted eight days and nights, min- 


" gled with showers of rain. During most 


of this time a thick darkness overhung 
the vicinity of Vesuvius, leaving the un- 
happy people overshadowed by a long 
and fearful night. At the end of eight 
days the darkness disappeared, and the 
sun shone through a hazy light. Day 
had dawned upon Campania, but not 


upon Herculaneum and Pompeii. Adeep | 


mass of seething ashes lay where these 
two cities had been, and a few dying em- 
bers only floated above the abyss in 
which the wealth and pride of Campania 
had been engulfed. 

When the volcanic matter ceased to 
flow, and the darkness cleared up, no 
trace of Herculaneum or Pompeii re- 
mained; and the face of the country had 
so changed that those most familiar with 





the place could not distinguish their sites. 
Portions of land which had flourished 
with the vine and the olive, sunk below 
the level, were overwhelmed, and their 
place had become a sea; again the land 
had risen till portions of the ocean's bed, 
covered over with lava, were added to 
the extent of land. The river Samo had 
changed its course, while Pompeii, once 
at the foot of the mountain, where the 
waters laved its very site, now lay buried 
nearly two miles from the sea. 

For seventeen centuries the names of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii disappeared 
from history. A soil gradually formed 
above them, in which wild plants and 
shrubs grew up, till the Campus Pompeii 
became a barren and uninhabited plain. 
No trace of either city appeared until the 
year 1592, when an architect engaged to 
dig a canal to drain the water of the river 
Samo. This he conducted through the 
very site of Pompeii, where he came in 
contact with the cinders, as well as the 
remains of houses, without being im- 
pressed with the least idea that they were 
the remains of human dwellings. A 
portion of the theater was now above 
ground; it is also said that he came upon 
an inscription bearing the name of Pom- 
peii. This, however (although it took 
place in the sixteenth century, when 
there raged a passion for discovery), was 
not associated with the memory of the 
ruined cities, and, soon passing from the 
memory of men, left the cities doomed 
to lie for another century in their deep 
and dark grave. In the year 1721, as 
two vine-dressers were going to or from 
their work, they came upon the remains 
of a building projecting above the sur- 
face, and, digging further, they found it 
to be the remains of a human dwelling. 
About the same time remains of Hercu- 
laneum were found by the digging of a 
well. All this was made known to the 
King of Naples, who determined to lend 
his aid in the excavating of the cities. 
The bonds were now broken, and the 
veil which had been spread over the 
cities for seventeen centuries was rent. 

The houses were stripped of their gold 
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and precious things; but their discovery 
threw much light upon the private life of 
the ancients. Men knew enough of their 
public life, but it had often occurred that 
to enter a private residence, as it was 
eighteen centuries ago, would reveal a 
deep mystery. Such the resurrection of 
these two cities afforded; for the eruption 
came upon the people while cooking, 
dining, and even baking bread. 

About half the city is now exposed to 
view, with its market-places, theaters, 
temples, baths, and private houses. It 
was surrounded by a wall about two miles 
in circumference, surmounted by towers, 
and containing six gates. It was chiefly 
devoted to commerce, and, from _ its 
present appearance, was quite a consid- 
erable town, yet was far from being a 
great city. There seems to have pre- 
vailed a spirit of domestic economy 
which far exceeds the most frugal of 
modern times. The dwellings were built 
of brick or wood, plastered on the out- 
side. All were of a single story, and 
usually connected with a shop, or in some 
way linked with the buildings for com- 
merce. These, however, were but for 
the purpose of shelter while eating and 
sleeping; for all the buying and selling 
was carried on in the open air. The ex- 
terior of the houses was unadorned; but 
the walls in the inside were covered with 
paintings, many of which before exposed 
to light, retained the brightest colors. 
The floors of houses of ordinary rank 
were made by leveling the ground and 
overlaying it with a kind of cement or 
mortar, which, when hardened, formed a 
floor at once cheap and durable. In the 
houses of the more wealthy, the floors 
were wrought with mosaic work, an art: 
then at the height of its perfection. 
It consisted in fitting together in a 
groundwork of cement cubic blocks of 
stone and glass, in such a way as to im- 
itate the colors and gradations of paint- 
ing. The representation of inanimate 


objects scattered over the floor seems to 
have been the chief design of the artist. 
A floor in Pompeii, containing the battle 
of Issus, is the finest representation yet 





discovered. Herculaneum seems to have 
been much larger, and much more de- 
voted to literature and fine arts than her 
sister city. The houses were mostly built 
of brick, the wooden roofs of which soon 
gave way to the heat and pressure of the 
volcanic matter above them. This, says 
Sir William Hamilton, flowed in the form 


- of liquid mud, which, when hardened, 


retained the images of the objects it en- 
gulfed as perfectly as if they had been 
taken in thé plaster of Paris. By these 
impressions the arrangements of build- 
ings, forms of cooking utensils, and even 
the eatables, can be distinguished. The 
first matter ejected from Vesuvius was 
scoriz and ashes, this being the principal 
matter until 1066, when the first great 
flow of lava occurred. 

Herculaneum was overwhelmed at 
first by the same material as Pompeii; 
but later eruptions added much to the 
covering of the former, in so much that 
it now lies about one hundred and twelve 
feet below the surface. The later floods 
of lava consisted of the same material 
that formed the Italian tufa, or building- 
stone of Naples. On this account, as 
well as from the expense of raising the 
materials excavated to the surface, only a 
small portion of the city is now exposed 
to view. Enough however has come to 
light to show that it was, to some extent, 
devoted to the study of fine art. The 
most important of the buildings was a 
theater capable of seating about ten 
thousand persons, Its walls were adorned 
with frescoed paintings, and the interior 
contained many images of sculptured 
marble. A basilisk standing near con- 
tained the paintings, many of which 
when discovered retained the brightest 
colors. There were many other things, 
such as mirrors, vases of colored glass, 
all representing the highest skill in an- 
cient art. A library was also disinterred 
written upon scrolls of papyrus; but be- 
ing completely carbonized, the difficulty 
of unrolling and deciphering was very 
great. However, the Government em- 
ployed a skillful artist to translate it, and 
all Europe awaited the result, in anticipa- 
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tion of seeing some valuable addition 
made to the restoration of ancient litera- 
ture. When deciphered, it was found to 
be a treatise on music by Philodemus, 
and a few unimportant works on phil- 
osophy. 

From the first great outbreak of Vesuvius 
down to the present, about sixty erup- 
tions have occurred, many of which are 
described as terrific. From the first to 
the ninth century, the ejections being 
scoriz and ashes, there were no eruptions 
of great violence. From 1306 to 1631, 
Vesuvius was in a state of rest; but all 
this time A£tna was pouring forth streams 
of lava, which doubtless gave vent to the 
internal force that before had escaped 
through Vesuvius. 

An eruption of 1779 is described as 
one of the grandest and most terrible of 
nature’s phenomena. White sulphurous 
smoke arose four times as high as the 
mountain, into which stones and scoriz 
were projected three hundred feet, after 
which streams of fire shot forth three 
times as high as the mountain. Another 
took place in 1794, which entirely de- 
stroyed the town of Torre del Greco. It 
poured forth huge streams of lava con- 





taining more than forty-six million cubic 
feet of matter. During this flow, a vent 
opened near the base of the mountain 
more than two thousand feet in length 
and nearly three hundred feet wide, 
which, when filled with lava and hard- 
ened, resembled a structure of ancient 
basaltic rock. Another, of 1861, is rep- 
resented as extremely terrific. It began 
at eight in the morning, in tremblings of 
the ground, and at nine, the lava flowed 
in a stream a half a mile broad. Torre 
del Greco, a town of about twenty-two 
thousand inhabitants, again suffered a 
partial destruction. Great crevices opened 
in the streets, that stopped the running of 
carriages. Walls were rent, and roofs 
wavered and shrank, burying up or crush- 
ing the inhabitants beneath them, Ex- 
plosions resembling those of heavy artil- 
lery continued till evening; and at night 
a most brilliant display of electric lights, 
forked lightning, and columns of fire and 
smoke, continually arising from the cra- 
ter. During these explosions, the whole 
shape of Vesuvius has been changed. 
The old crater has been deepened and 
ten new ones have been produced. 
SOPHIA MONROE. 





GOOD DREAMS. 


OU never heard Parepa sing, or 

Nilsson in her glory; you who play 
the piano never thrilled in unison with 
Rubinstein; you who love the violin 
never listened to the witchery of Ole 
Bull; you who regard heroic deeds never 
read of Scott at Lundy's Lane, but flam- 
ing, you exclaimed, ‘I too! I can! Great 
things are in me, let me try!’ We talk 
of dullards. Dullards? There are none. 
Go pick us out the rudest clod-breaker 
who seems to have no thought but to 
follow plow and kick the unturned fur- 
row down, to eat and sleep. I can,rouse 
his soul to dreams. I will point across 





the lake, so peaceful now, and tell him 
of the strife at Plattsburg, where his 
grandsire fought; tell of the roll of 
drums, lines of steel, the British charge 
for the bridge, the flash, the shock, the 
dismayed recoil; tell of brave M’Don- 
ough on the bay answering also with his 
guns; how he fought his ship for “ free 
trade and sailors’rights ;"’ how the smoke 
arose, obscured the young flag, lifted for 
a moment and revealed it, wrapped it 
round again and held it long, till Amer- 
ican winds came out of the north and 
revealed the flag still flying; tell of the 
day won. Your dullard shall cry, ‘‘ Why 
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was not I there?” This human soul of 
ours, what does it not dare in dreams! 
Men are brave in dreams; geniuses in 
dreams; pious followers of Christ, and 
bearers of his cross in dreams; entering 
heaven in dreams. It is the practical 
which estops us; the how of daily deeds 
which gives us pause. 

Last Summer, at the Overlook, among 
the Catskills, off to the south-west of the 
house, the morning revealed a bank of 
clouds, which seemed to rest far up ina 
sort of ‘home of the clouds,”’ a ravine 
in the inaccessible bosom of three lofty 
peaks. Here evaporation was rapid after 
the night of rain. From hence, half 
across the face of the gloomy pines, 
these clouds would advance at times as 
if resolved to oversweep and reign in 
rain: this was their dream. But there 
really was no wind, and they never crept 
beyond the edge of their high dark cav- 
ern, moving ever, rolling somberly in 
upon themselves, achieving nothing. 
Then they combed over the mountain’s 
long arm, an ambitious crest, about to 
envelop the whole range; but there was 
no strengthening breath, and they were 
soon anchored as before. Then they 
lifted, as if determined now to soar, and, 
earth-severed, to be a proper cloud, sun- 
touched and regal; yet they only arose 
to sink again; there really was no’ vigor 
to execute the dream. Poor clouds! to 
watch them was to pity them, tantalized 
by hopes they could not realize, vexing 
men with long uncertainty, reminding 
one of human souls. Then came the 
wind strong from out the north-west, a 
whole hour before sunset, caught them 
up, tossed them, turned: them over and 
over in that most resplendent light the 
whole day has; and, not content with 
gilding, used alchemy. Then the wind 
said, ‘‘ Rise! be what you have dreamed!” 
reminding one of Christ, who says to 
man, ‘‘ You can do all things through me 
strengthening you.” 

Popular phraseology has fixed certain 
religious idioms—some say unfixed 


them, because they have become cant. 
“Getting religion,” ‘‘ seeking the Lord,” 





“becoming converted” or ‘‘pious’’ or 
‘Christians,’ have nevertheless a mean- 
ing, express anidea. Religion is a word 
of wide meaning certainly. The idea 
underlying these idioms, however, is 
specific enough in a Protestant evangel- 
ical community. If one shall have ‘ex- 
perienced” this particular phase of ‘‘re- 
ligion”’ in just what is his life helped? 
A line compasses the answer: Jesus, 
Savior, pledges and furnishes a superhu- 
man help to become such a man, live 
such a life, as in his better moments every 
man dreams, yet can not in his own weak 
self accomplish. 

Go down the avenue and you can 
too easily find him—the rum-seller. He 
was, possibly, a mechanic, hard-worked, 
frugal. Trade grew dull, work uncertain, 
and with a few honest savings he opened 
this dishonest shop. The clergy call him 
bad names; he knows it, laughs, or,’ at 
the worst, but grows angry, and hates 
them in silence. The women pray for 
his overthrow; he knows it, and—makes 
money. The better classes all condemn 
and contemn him; count him a social 
enemy; he knows it, gets richer; indeed, 
with doubly curtained windows, screen 
at door, hides, like a rat in his hole, and 
gnaws away at the public cheese. One 
might think this creature less or more 
than human. No; a man like the rest, 
save his bonds. Once in a while, not 
because of the clergy, crusaders, or bet- 
ter classes, but because he is born of 
woman, he turns lock and gas at police- 
rule closing-time, and stops to think. 
See! In the dim half-light he leans an 
elbow on the reeking counter, drops his 
chin into his hand, gazes down upon 
that indescribable floor, bursts out, ‘‘I 
hate it! Why did I ever come into it? 
I—live—among—hogs! What's worse, 
I—I, as clean-born as a prince—make 
men so!"’ It is impossible to describe 
the tones with which this is uttered. He 
thinks of his youth, long gone now, for 
a gray hair or two has fallen from his 
nervously combing fingers plain upon the 
brown counter under his eye; yet not 
that he is aged, for the trade does not 
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‘‘make old bones;’’ only, passing on, he 
thinks of that regard of good men once 
his; of his own children in the tenement 
above his shop. It is nigh the 1st of 
January, when he must renew his lease. 
“T'll quit it.” He grasps a pen, the 
words are fairly pushed on to the paper ; 
a letter to his landlord: 

“My Dear Sir,—My rent will Expire in two 
weeks. Circumstances are such—or rather for Rea- 
sons of my own I have concluded to, I have Re- 
solved to—” 

Unpracticed in writing, pausing over 
spelling, questions of capital letters, 
searching for forcible rhetoric, he has 
found, what many another has, his ardor 
cool. Twenty minutes were consumed 
in the above, and twenty minutes halt in 
the heat of a noble resolve have, more 
than once in this troublous world, been 
like a rasping rock on a scythe’s edge; 
for he falls to weighing the toil of a work- 
ing life again—the moving to a strange 
community, to be character-free; the 
war with his own thirst; the sneers of 
‘* pals,’ sneers sharper than blows ever. 
Poor wretch, pausing pen in hand, gnaw- 
ing the holder, distraught, irresolute over 
the words ‘“ Resolved to—.”’ 

Just what would the religion of Jesus 
do for that man? It would superhu- 
manly help him to finish the letter. 
What! a miracle? A miracle! 

Last Monday a man, aged thirty, walked 
up Broadway in the city of New York. 
He had a fine broad forehead, brown, 
deep vocal eyes, thin locks, a nervous 
venous hand as of one unused to man- 
ual toil, and wore a somewhat seedy suit 
of black. Almost pathetic traces of the 
gentleman appeared in his dress; in the 
well-worn kids, one on, the other carried 
deftly. He may have been a clerk or a 
mercantile character. Probably not. 
However that, you would have said ata 
glance, “‘A wreck!” whether you thought 
him a musician, lawyer, or what not of 
the professions. Perhaps, just then, in- 
deed, he was forth on that wild, aimless 


‘walk the morning after a Sunday of 


revel. What cared he, or who for him, 
as he passed the Grand Central Hotel ; 





what cared he, or who, in a city full, for 
him, as he passed Stewart's: indeed, as 
he passed Grace Church? Stay! he did 
not pass the church; but the door being 
open and perhaps he weary, the church 
being warm, and perhaps his lodgings 
not, reason or none, he dodged in. The 
writer does not imagine what the writer 
saw, as the reader may have seen any 
day even more, if he ever has read that 
most wonderful of all volumes, the streets 
of agreattown. Le miserable stood a mo- 
ment in the aisle, as if questioning ‘‘ How 
came J here?’ Then, as the soft notes 
of the organ rose above the hum of outer 
passing vehicles, he sat, as through the 
flecks of colored sunbeams, shadows, 
and dim distance, came the voice of 
prayer—prayers than which none can be 
nobler, sweeter to the hungry, more 
tender to the weary—he dropped his head. 
The prayer went on: ‘Almighty God, 
who hast given us grace at this time with 
one accord to make our common suppli- 
cations unto thee.”” And the waif's 
thoughts were busy; busy on better days; 
busy with old memories, hopes, aims, 
joys. Great repentance sprang up in his 
heart. Hope swam in his eyes, whose 
tears would not stay dried. You could 
have read in his giance, as his hand 
propped his upturned face in a long 
gaze to the groined arches, “I will.” 
And, alas! you could also have read, as 
his dream drew near a close, ‘‘Of what 
avail! I have tried a thousand times!”’ 

He went out with the scanty worshipers, 
the service done, into the street; the 
music gave him parting benediction, as 
did none of fourscore worshipers—lo! 
admirable conventionality!—the great 
crowd took him in. It was high noon. 
He struggled a moment with two things— 
a hot resolve and a hot throat. It was 
but a step to a bar. The dream is over! 
What can the Holy Spirit do for human- 
ity? It would have made this dream a 
reality. A miracle? A miracle! What 
do we in this late age? Our religion is 
miraculous or false. Does Christ, or does 
he not, do for us what we can not do for 
ourselves? 
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On the answer hangs the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. 

Who can describe the joy of ‘‘conver- 
sion ?’’ After Jesus’ answer to Nichode- 
mus, in the figure of the blowing winds, 
let no man try; yet each and all may 
feel. Still it is not impossible to walk 
about this many-sided blessing, describ- 
ing single rays of its glory. 

There was once a lark, and when we 
saw him he was young. Young, yet he 
had already flown high; for this lark 
knew an eagle, and one day, with this 
eagle, flew from Mount Washington to 
Jefferson, six thousand feet inair. Theirs 
was a real friendship; for the eagle had 
been on good terms with the mother lark 
and father, was present that morning 
when there was joy in the lark family 
because this fellow, then a fledgeling, first 
essayed to wing it; had told the young 
ones many a tale of wild adventure in 
the upper air; had half adopted this 
young handy-wing, when, at length, the 
aged pair were softly buried by Novem- 
ber winds piling the leaves. But the 
lark, grown of age, strangely chose, by 
some temptation, to grovel. Instead of 
feeding in those high pastures upon in- 
sects of zephyr-wing, he walked in fur- 


roughed fields and fed on grubs; treading | 


all day by marshy pools, by stagnant 
waters, after rains, bordering country 
roads; soaring never. There were not 





lacking kind and fiercer exhortations 
from the noble patron. ‘See how de- 
filed you are on beak, on talon, on 
shapely limb.”” To which was ever the 
same reply, ‘‘Just for to-day; I can fly 
when I will.” Not so; for one noon, by 
a quagmire’s edge, a worm crept forth, 
fastened to the tiny claw, slipped cold and 
coiling up the leg, struck to burrow in 
the feathers. Fly, poor thing! It tried; 
but how could it fly with that dangling 
reptile weighing it down? and all the 
while the miscreant twined in, out, a 
cincture round the wing's hinge, the vic- 
tim fluttering, floundering, fettered; the 
enemy nestling chill against the very 
skin. You might have heard that prayer 
had you been there; the farmers heard it 
as they rested at the swath’s end: “O 
eagle, my friend, and my father’s friend, 
is it too late?’’ Where the eagle roamed 
one knows not; but from far he came. 
See! he feels for the creeping thing, 
seizes it, unhasps it, flirts it out, far out 
and down. As the foe falls, deliverer 
and delivered soar. 

Many are the homes where Jesus is the 
friend of the old pair. Many are the 
youths who suddenly find sin a coiling 
habit. To be forgiven by him is to be 
set free. And yet forgiveness is but the 
beginning of ‘‘conversion,”” when one is 
hidden under His feathers. 

Emory J. HAYNES. 





ABOVE ALL PRICE. 


OW dear does mother hold 
Her bonny little ones ? 
Just as dear as the jostling clovers 
Hold the merry sun. 


How hard would mother try 
To please her pretty lass? 

Just as hard as the pleasant showers 
Try to please the grass. 


How fair does the mother think 
The darling at her breast ? 





Just as fair as the fleet white sea-bird 
Thinks the wave’s white crest. 


How long will mother’s love 
For her treasure last ? 

Just as long as her heart keeps beating— 
Till her life be past. 


How much will mother’s love 
Change from warm to cold? 

Just as the mountain changes, 
Or the ocean old. 
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WALKS ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HAVE received, in my Oriental home, 

and read with great pleasure, an arti- 
cle ina recent number of the Repository, 
entitled ‘“ Journeyings of an Invalid,” 
and seeing no mention made in it of 
this city of the East, the thought has sug- 
gested itself to my mind of inviting the 
genial writer of that article, together with 
other readers of the REPOSITORY, to ac- 
company mein a walk among some of 
the more interesting sights and monu- 
ments of this great city. 

Taking then, as our point of departure, 
Pera, which is the European quarter, and 
where the hotels are situated, we descend 
a steep hill, through a narrow, crowded 
street, to Galata, we cross its main street, 
keeping a lookout for the horse cars of 
the street-railway (tramway they call it 
here). There comes a huge car with 
passengers on the top as weil as inside, 
and in front of it there is running at full 
speed a stout fellow dressed in a red 
shirt, swinging a stick and calling out at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘Varda! Varda!” 
(Get out of the way.) 

This novel arrangement has been found 
necessary for the prevention of accidents, 
as the street-railways have only been re- 
cently introduced, and the people of this 
country are not yet sufficiently used to 
the cars to keep out of their way. 

We proceed, after crossing the tram- 
way, through a still more densely crowded 
though short street, and as a confused 
din and noise of many voices strikes our 
ear I am asked for an explanation. I 
reply by asking you to step aside through 
a narrow door-way blocked up by crowds 
of people, and, after edging our way 
through this crowd with difficulty, we 
come into a paved court surrounded on 
all sides by a double gallery. The court 
is filled with men, principally young men, 
each with note-book and pencil in hand. 
The galleries also are both filled with 
men, two-thirds at least of whom are 
leaning over the balustrade, and, with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the most intense excitement depicted on 
their countenances, are shouting and 
vociferating to those below; and since, 
in the uproar of several hundred per- 
sons shouting at once, not a word can be 
distinguished, they are accompanying 
their voices with a curious pantomime with 
the fingers. You ask me with astonish- 
ishment the meaning of this violent and 
angry gesticulation and shouting. I in- 
form you that this is the gold exchange, 
where the public stocks are bought and 


sold, and where fortunes are sometimes 








made or lost in aday. A telegram has 
probably arrived of a drunken brawl 
somewhere up in Montenegro, and a half 
dozen Christians and as many Turks 
have broken one another’s heads, and it 
is going to make work for diplomacy; or 
it may be some one has got wind of a 
contemplated change in the Turkish Cab- 
inet of Ministers, the Grand Vizier is 
going to be dismissed ; or it may be there 
was a stormy session yesterday in the 
Trench Assembly, and trouble is pre- 
dicted. Whatever the exciting news may 
be, the “‘bears” are at work trying to 
bring down the price.of Turkish funds; 
and quite likely, before night, they will 
succeed in effecting their object, and the 
funds will fall one or two per cent even 
from so slight a cause, so sensitive is this 
barometer of public credit. 

Weare glad to escape from the deafen- 
ing noise of the Bourse, and regain the 
street. We soon arrive at the bridge 
over the Golden Horn. I need hardly 
tell you that the Golden Horn is a horn- 
shaped body of water, the broad part of 
which forms the principal part of the 
harbor—by the way, one of the finest in 
the world—and this body of water grad- 
ually tapers off to a small end and curves 
around to the north behind the hills of 
Pera. At the “little end of the horn,” 
the Sultan has a Summer palace, and a 
small stream—the ancient river Lycus— 
comes in there, which gives to that 
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locality the name of ‘‘The Sweet Waters 
of Europe.” In this country the term 
sweet, applied to water, means only fresh, 
not salt. This bridge over the Golden 
Horn, which we are crossing in order to 
pass from Galata to Stamboul, resembles 
somewhat an old-fashioned ‘‘ corduroy” 
road, It is made of sticks three or four 
inches in diameter, hewn off a little with 
an adz and spiked down. The bridge 
rests upon pontoons. The water is here 
very deep, over one hundred and fifty 
feet, so no other kind but a floating- 
bridge would be practicable. Look to 


your right, up the Golden Horn, and you | 


will See a handsome iron bridge. That 
bridge was made in France a few years 
ago, and was originally intended for this 
position. It was actually placed here; 
but the Sultan passed along, looked at it, 
and was not pleased with it, and ordered 
it to be removed immediately, and this 
old wooden one put back again. An En- 
glish contractor is now making another 
iron one, which, it is hoped, will soon per- 
manently replace this old, unsightly 
wooden structure. 

Let us linger a few moments here on 
this bridge, as it is the best place in all 
this city from which to study the various 
elements of this strangely mixed popula- 
tion. You noticed that as we came upon 
the bridge we paid toll at the rate of ten 
paras, that is, about one cent each. The 
bridge is owned by the Admiralty De- 
partment of the Government, and it is 
let out by them to a private company. 
Small as the toll may appear, yet such is 
the stream of people constantly pouring 
along here, that the revenues amount to 
anenormous sum. You will notice there 
are six men kept constantly busy receiv- 
ing the coppers, passing them over by 
handfuls to the cashier, and yelling all 
the time, either to call back some fellow 
who is trying to step past without paying, 
or to hurry up those who are slow in their 
motions, and are blocking up the way. An 
amusing story is told of the captain of a 
Scottish Highland company, who had 
just arrived here at the beginning of the 
Crimean war. He came here to the end 


| of the bridge followed by a porter carry- 
| ing his box, when he was rudely stopped 
| by the toll-keeper, and an extra price de- 
manded for the box. The captain was 
annoyed, not being able to understand 
what was said, and turning round he saw, 
to his great relief, two of his own stout 
Highlanders. ‘‘ 1 wish you would see, my 
men, what this fellow wants of me, stop- 
ping me in this rude manner,” said the 
captain. The two six-footers, without 
asking any explanation whatever, just 
picked up the Turk, and carrying him 
over to the side of the bridge, with a 
‘fone, two, three,’’ heaved him over into 
the sea, and, accompanied by their cap- 
tain and his porter with the box, went. 
on their way unmolested. No English 
officer or soldier after that was ever asked 
for toll during the continuance of the war. 

At the present time, the only persons 
who pass free are Turkish soldiers, or offi- 
cers of the Government, and, we must 
add, beggars, of whom the number and 
variety exceed perhaps any thing you 
have ever seen, without you have been 
at Naples. Here is one fellow coming up 
to us now, whom I have known by sight 
for at least seven years, and whose story 
always is that he was burned out in the 
fire which happened last week. Here, 
on every side of you, is a horrid mass of 
every kind of deformity, ostentatiously 
parade@ before you, and shocking all 
your senses atonce. Herea poor wretch, 
whose lower limbs are paralyzed, is drag- 
ging herself along the ground. I call 
your attention to her merely to ask you to 
notice that she isve/ed. Notwithstanding 
her horrid deformity, yet she carefully 
adjusts, from time to time, the rag, which 
at some remote period was white cotton 
cloth, concealing all of her face below 
| the eyes. ‘‘Is this,’’ you ask, ‘‘ because 
| the face of the poor creature has suffered 
from disease, and there is concealed un- 
| der that covering some disgusting sore, 
sufficient to shock the sensibility even of 





aConstantinople beggar?’ By no means. 
The face of this poor creature is perhaps 


the only part not diseased. I have seen 


it many a time, and there is nothing 
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repulsive about it; her voice, too, is not a 
disagreeable one. This covering over 
her face simply indicates that she is a 
Mohammedan. She is of the faith of 
Islam, and it would be a shame even for 
her, crawling like a ‘reptile through the 
muddy streets, to have her face uncovered. 
Here comes another poor creature whose 
case is a little different. She sits upon 
her feet with her knees drawn up to her 
breast. | She can not rise up or straighten 
her limbs. In this posture her stiffened 
limbs admit of a movement of about two 
inches at a time, and so she makes her 
way along this bridge and through the 
crowded streets. She is now apparently 
about eighteen years of age. I have 
known her since she was a little girl. 
She wears no veil, nor is she ashamed, 
nor does she in any way shock the mod- 
esty of Turkish men or women who stop 
and give her alms. Why is this? The 
answer is, this poor creature is a Greek. 
Her religion (Christian) does not require 
the concealment of her features; and 
what would be a shame for the other, 
who had just crawled past, is not a shame 
for this one. What a field of study is 
here opened before us in considering the 
deplorable condition of the Mohammedan 
woman! 

You would soon learn to distinguish 
the majority of the different nationalities 
passing before you. A great number 
bear the unmistakable features of the 
Jew. While you see Polish Jews, Rus- 
sian Jews, and German Jews, yet the 
most of those you meet here are Spanish 
Jews, descendants of those who were 
driven out of Spain by Ferdinand and 
Isabella—one of the darkest acts of cru- 
elty ever perpetrated in the history of 
Christendom. It is a sad thought that 
the queen who generously aided Colum- 
bus in the discovery of America, could 
have been driven by a fanatical priest to 
such a crime against God and humanity. 
That was the same blasphemous priest 
who retorted once, upon some one who 
had not shown him, as he thought, proper 
respect : 

“Is that the way to speak to him who 





has every day your queen at his feet, and 
your God in his hands?” 

Here are Constantinople Greeks in 
great numbers, and now and then we 
distinguish some Hellenic Greeks, that 
is, Greeks from Greece itself. These are 
Albanians, with their white woolen kilts, 
and with their woolen hose so tightly 
fitted to their lithe and slender limbs. 
Here are some Bulgarian shepherds from 
the plains of Roumelia, looking like Es- 
quimaux, only much larger, dressed lit- 
erally in sheep-skins from head to foot. 
Their sandals are of ox-hide; but trow- 
sers, jacket, and cap are of sheep-skin, 
worn as the sheep wears it, with the 
wool outside. Just behind walk a couple 
of tall Arabs from the desert, dressed in 
very thin clothing, with a kind of long, 
white woolen shawl about the body, and 
thrown gracefully over the shoulder. 
Such are the extremes of costume met 
with here every hour. But night will be 
upon us if we stop until I point out to 
you the Tartars, Circassians, Kurds, Tur- 
comans, Persians, etc., who are passing 
along. 

These small steamers upon our right, 
or the inner side of the bridge, ply up and 
down the Golden Horn, conveying pas- 
sengers to and from the different stations, 
on both sides. The fare is the same, 
one piaster, a little over four cents, for 
all the stations, On our left we see a 
great number of steamers moored to the 
bridge. The ones nearest the Galata 
end run to the Prince’s Islands, in the 
Sea of Marmora, about nine miles dis- 
tant. Those moored next to them run 
to Cadi Keny, a large suburb, which you 
can see over there to the south, It is the 
ancient Chalcedon, where one of the 
Ecumenical Councils was held. It is the 
terminus of the Asiatic railway, which is 
only completed about one hundred miles, 
but which is intended, “‘in the good time 
coming,” to extend to India. The next 
steamers we come to are those which run 
straight across to Scutari, which is that 
large city over there on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosphorus, and just opposite Stam- 
boul. Remember the Bosphorus runs 
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parallel with this bridge, and Stamboul 
is a triangle whose point is just here to 
our right, where the Bosphorus mingles 
its waters with those of the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Look over to Scutari, on the side 
toward Cadi Keny, that is, toward the 
Marmora. You see that large quadran- 
gular, yellow building, with towers at the 
corners, looking like just what it is—a huge 
barrack for troops? That is the famous 
Scutari hospital, where Florence Nightin- 
gale tended the sick soldiers in the Cri- 
mean War, and did so much to endear 
herself to the hearts of all wherever the 
English language is spoken. 

These steamers, farther on toward the 
Stamboul-end of the bridge, run up the 
Bosphorus, some on the Asiatic and some 
on the European side. When you wish 
to visit Bebek or Roumeli Hissar, the 
seat of Robert College, or Buyukdere, or 
Therapia, or others of those interesting 
towns on the Bosphorus, take these boats. 

Stand back! Here comes the young 
prince in his carriage, preceded and fol- 
lowed by a mounted guard. The crowd 
opens, and the people stand in respectful 
silence as the carriage sweeps past with 
His Imperial Highness Izzeddin, the eld- 
est son of the Sultan, yet not the heir to 
the throne. According to Mohammedan 
law, the heir to the throne is Murad Ef- 





fendi, the son of the late Sultan and 
nephew of the present one. There has 
been a good deal of talk here in regard 
to a plan which it is believed the Sultan 
has of placing this son upon the throne, 
in violation of the law of succession; and 
many predict a revolution if this should 
be attempted. The prince is a pale, del- 
icate-looking youth, about eighteen years 
of age. Early cares are already begin- 
ning to leave their traces upon his brow. 
Upon his fifteenth birthday he was pre- 
sented by his august father with a harem, 
and made a general of division in the 
army, and he has been rapidly promoted, 
until now he is one of the highest officers 
in the Turkish army. He ranksas Ferzk, 
which corresponds to field-marshal of 
France. 

Well, in our survey of the crowds 
found here upon this famous bridge, we 
have had a view of both extremes. Beg- 
gars and royalty have passed before our 
eyes, and each class would give us a sub- 
ject to moralize upon. That, however, 
you can do at home, as well as here upon 
this bridge; and as I can perceive just a 
little trace of fatigue in the face of our 
invalid friend, we will call cabs and re- 
turn to the hotel, leaving further sight- 
seeing for another day. 

ALBERT L, Lona. 





LIFE A SUMMER’S DAY. 


HIS life is but a Summer’s day, 
Of shadow and of light; 

Its brightest sunbeams pass away, 
And soon give place to night. 

Fair childhood is the early dawn, 
And youth the morning gay; 

Manhood ’s the noon, so quickly gone, 
And age the evening ray. 


But life eternal—who can tell 
How long it shall endure? 

The righteous shall forever dwell 
In mansions bright and pure. 





The hours of childhood and of youth, 
Of manhood and of age, 

Should in the love of sacred truth 
The inmost soul engage. 


This life is given us to prepare 
For that which is to come; 

O, may I gain admittance there, 
And find a heavenly home! 
The Lord will all my sins forgive 

Through his redeeming blood, 
And bid me to his glory live, 
And write my name above. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NE day Maurice said to me: “I 

have, down near Berny, a kind of 
debtor, who has made a successful dive 
within the past year, and now reappears 
quite above water. It is necessary that 
I go in person to assure myself of the 
phenomenon, and recover, if it be possi- 
ble, my loaned gold pieces. Take the 
carrier's wagon with me on Saturday 
evening, and thou canst easily get to 
Longjumeau to see Madeline. I will re- 
join thee next day in the wood called 
‘Laughing.’”’ 

The plan seemed very opportune, as I 
had not visited my mother but twice since 
her departure, and the last time had 
found her nearly blind. In all else, she 
was in better health than I had ever 
known her, and always in good spirits. 
But nearly three months had passed since 
then, and my work had kept me unceas- 
ingly employed in the shop and lime- 
yards. 

On reaching Longjumeau, daylight was 
nearly on the wane. I took the road 
that led directly to the house of the 
Mother Rivion; but they had cut down 
trees along the route, and demolished 
fences, so that I became bewildered, and 
lost my knowledge of the way. After 
wandering in utter confusion among sev- 
eral paths, I looked around with the hope 
of seeing some person who might set me 
forward in the right direction. 

The nearest dwelling was a long dis- 
tance off, and I could see that for the 
time even the fields were deserted. Sud- 
denly a voice, clear and musical, sounded 
as it were in myveryear. It sung a re- 
frain that I knew well, for it was an old 
rondo that I had heard in my infancy and 
often repeated by my mother. I halted 
in my walk, with a feeling at once of 
surprise and satisfaction, It was the first 





time I had listened to the air since I was | 


fifteen years old, and I saw myself a 


i 


child again, and heard the youthful Mad- 
eline’s sweet voice once more. 

In the fact that this voice was also true 
and fresh, it recalled still more forcibly 
that of my mother. It had the same 
manner of throwing off the notes to the 
wind, with a gentle softness that was a 
little sad in its melody, as I have since 
heard from the shepherdesses of Bour- 
goyneand Champagne. I approached near 
the singer, who occupied herself in tak- 
ing linen, that was bleached to snowy 
whiteness, from the drying line. I found 
her to be a stately girl, of large propor- 
tions and beautifully formed, who looked 
me calmly, with her clear eye, full in 
the face, as I inquired the way to the 
‘Laughing Wood,” and which expression 
seemed to excite her mirth. 

“I'll engage that you are Madeline’s 
son !”’ said she. 

I regarded her on my part, laughing 
also. 

“And for myself, it seems to me that 
you are the young girl that Motuer Ri- 
vion expected when I was last here!” 
was my reply. 

“And they call you Pierre Henri?” 

“And you Genevieve?” 

“Ah, well, what a lucky meeting! And 
that we should know each other without 
ever having looked at one another be- 
fore!” 

We fairly roared with laughter, as 
young simpletons sometimes will, and 
then the explanations began. I learned 
that my mother had completely lost her 
sight, but without being able, or at least 
not wishing, to be convinced of it. As 
for the rest, Genevieve declared that she 
was more courageous and spirited than all 
the youth of the home, and always sing- 
ing like a lark. 

“It was she, then, who taught you the 
refrain you were repeating just now?” I 
asked. 
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“Ah, did you hear me, then?” replied 
she. ‘Yes, yes, the good Madeline 
taught me all these old songs. As she 
expressed it, they would serve me in rock- 
ing the cradle of my own children, or 
that of others.” 

While thus speaking, she hurried to 
gather together the pieces of linen, and I 
aided her in rolling up a package, which 
I threw over my shoulder. 

“Well, well, so behold! I have a 
servant at last!’’ said she, gayly. 

And I replied it was but justice that 
the son should render to her the service 
she had so willingly performed for the 
mother. After this, she began to speak 
to me more explicitly of Madeline, and 
with so much of true friendship and af- 
fection, that when we reached the Wood 
I felt obliged to declare my gratitude, 
which came from the very bottom of my 
heart. 

The mother, who was sitting in the 
door-way, knew my voice, and did not 
fail to say that she had seen me coming! 

Since the darkness of night had closed 
in around her, all the self-love of my 
poor mother was exerted in not seeming 
to be blind. Genevieve helped her in 
every thing, without having the appear- 
ance of doing so. She had surrounded 
the rooms, both above and below, with a 
large cord, which, clasped in and running 
through the hand, guided the blind 
woman. A knot in the line warned her 
when she approached a door, a piece of 
furniture, or the limit of a room. A 
cleat moved by the wind indicated, to her 
delicate ear, the place where was sunk 
the well; and these mute signals were 
equally evident along the garden walks. 
Thus, by the grace of Genevieve, the 
‘Laughing Wood” was converted into a 
true geographical chart, which one could 
read even in the darkness. And in this 
way, too, the dear woman found every 
thing ready to her hand by the kind fore- 
sight of others, while she glorified herself 
each time, as if it were a proof of her 
own clear-sightedness. As for the rest, 


each one in the dwelling respected her 


little errors, and indulged an innocent 
Vor. XXXV.—34 





malice in deluding her with it. She was 
there like a spoiled child, at whom every 
one smiles and applauds as if he did all 
things just right. 

Maurice, who rejoined me according 
to his promise, comprehended the whole 
field in the position given to Madeline by 
the goodness of her hosts. 

““You have not always had your ‘reck- 
onings made so easily and happily,” said 
he to her; “ but it seems to me that for 
the last quarter of an hour they have 
paid you all arrears, my old woman !” 

“It is true, the country is very agree- 
able!” replied the good woman, who did 
not like to confess her content. 

“Yes!"’ replied Maurice; ‘‘but it is 
generous people who make a good coun- 
try; and you have fallen here into a col- 
ony of Christians, and of a description 
not too common in these days.”’ 

‘Well, I have not made complaint!” 
observed Madeline. 

“And you have no reason!”’ continued 
the master-mason. ‘‘Good hearts have 
made up to you more than unfortunate 
accident has taken away. See now, why 
I counseled you to thank the evil which 
has brought to you the value of such be- 
nevolent service of friends. If you still 
had your eyes--” 

“What! what! my eyes!” interrupted 
the old mother, impatiently. ‘Do not 
imagine by any accident that I am 
blind!" 

“That is right! You are cured!’’ re- 
plied Maurice, smiling. 

“And to prove it, I see you,’’ contin- 
ued Madeline, who heard the sound of 
the forks. ‘You are at the table with 
Pierre Henri! Ah, ah! And just now 
you asked for bread, and have cut it. 
Ah, ah! There is nothing that escapes 
me, and there is many a one who has 
eyes of fifteen years that can not do 
what I do here.” 

The Mother Rivion now came forward 
to support Madeline in what she asserted, 
by reporting all that she left to her care 
in the house. The excellent woman 
comprehended, that, for the infirm, that 
which constitutes the greatest trial of 
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the heart is the sense of uselessness. 
Genevieve excelled aiso as a farmer, as 
well as in her care over the house, and 
thus left her blind friend often in sole 
charge. 

When we were on our return route, 
Maurice impressed upon me the good, 
kind intentions and manners of the whole 
family toward Madeline, in their endeav- 
ors to keep her content and happy. 

‘People say, nevertheless, that the 
world is wicked,’’ added he, with heat; 
“that the good ones in it have become 
a kind of white blackbird, impossible to 
find. But those who repeat such stuff, 
seest thou, do not seek for them, and 
oftener they care the least about them. 
For my own part, I have never passed a 
day without receiving from some one a 
good word ora good service. Unfortu- 
nately, there are men who only keep ac- 
count of the evil one does them, and who 
receive the good as a payment too long 
kept back. It is nearly always because 
one is too well satisfied with one’s self 
that makes him so discontented with all 
others.” 

Some months now passed by without 
bringing any thing new to me. I made 
several trips to the “‘Laughing Wood,” 
and Genevieve brought me, on several oc- 
casions, tidings of the old mother. This 
inestimable girl came to Paris as often as 
she could obtain permission, to see her 
nephew Robert, placed by her to an ap- 
prenticeship. Robert was at this time 
seventeen years old, and worked in an 
establishment of imitation jewelry; but 
as one of the family who paid something 
on the rent. His master, whom I went 
one day to see on the part of Genevieve, 
declared to me that he would never go 
out with the dirty clod-hopper workmen 
who fabricated, the trash of the shops for 
three cents a day. 

** The boy can make a fop, which suits 
him well; but see now! he has neither 
the heart nor the arm for work.” 

To speak truly, Monsieur Robert bore a 
greater likeness to a senator’s son than 
an apprentice to a jeweler. Genevieve 
would have given him‘her very last cent ; 





| 
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and when one blamed her, she always 
began to relate how her brother had in- 
trusted the infant to her care as he lay 
on his death-bed; how she had promised 
to be father and mother and sister to 
him; and then the great tears that filled 
her eyes would roll down over her cheeks, 
so that no one could find heart to say any 
thing of blame to the girl. 

Monsieur Robert knew Genevieve'’s 
weak point very well, and did not fail to 
abuse her trust. He had a pretty little 
round figure, white hands, and voice 
sweet as that of a young girl. We might 
have considered him one of those gentle 
lambs that can be led by a ribbon. But 
in reality, no strength could avail any 
thing against his determined will, and an 
enraged bull-dog had been easier to man- 
age. I found this out later in our ac- 
quaintance, and to my great damage. 
For a time, our only intercourse con- 
sisted in brief conversations. It appeared 
to me that the little nephew did not feel 
particularly enchanted with the acquaint- 
ance of his aunt, and feared to soil his 
vest by contact with a rough citizen. In 
fact, our friendships and our occupations 
were widely separated, the one from 
the other. Monsieur Robert had been 
launched into the society of grisettes and 
commission merchants. He sung ditties 
from romances, played at cards, and fre- 
quented night balls. 

As for myself, I lived more than ever 
retired. The occurrence with Faramount 
had given me a great disgust for board- 
ing-house public dormitories, and I hired, 
in consequence, a little box close under 
the roof. A chair, a chest, a bed of 
heather, constituted my only furniture. 
But, at least, I was alone. The space 
comprised within the four walls belonged 
only to myself; and the outside crowd 
could not, as in the other apartment, 
come in to consume my healthy air, dis- 
turb my quiet, interrupt my song, nor my 
sleep. I was master of my surroundings, 
which is the only way that one can be 
also master of himself. 

This state of things seemed to me so 
pleasant that I dreamed away life in its 
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enjoyment. I was like a person chilled 
with cold, who, once ensconced under 
warm coverings, does not care ever to 
come out. I doted on my new liberty, 
and never left my mansard after the 
hours of work were over. Maurice com- 
plained several times at not seeing me 
any more. 

“Thou must not accustom thyself to 
live a close, sullen life,’’ he said to me. 
‘*In the world, as in the army, seest thou, 
it is a good thing to feel a little the elbow- 
thrusts of a neighbor; and thou art too 
young to turn thyself into a snail, by 
shutting thyself up in thy shell. Come to 
see thy friends; it is health to the heart, 
and that helps one to breathe good air.”’ 

I had no answer to make against the 
advice; yet nevertheless I continued to 
remain, as ever, in my humble apartment. 
I might perhaps have been able to utilize 
this kind of isolation by recommencing 
my interrupted education; but there was 
no person to goad me on, and I felt no 
taste for it. I can not really say what 
my experience was in these months. I 
became almost stupid in my utter indif- 
ference to the outside world. For hours 
I would remain perfectly absorbed and 
passive, yet without any definite thought 
on any subject, but just flitting from one 
thing to another, as when one walks about 
without any goal in view. 

It required a violent shock to rouse me 
from this waking sleep. The malice of 
Faramount prepared one for which I had 
not calculated. We had not met each 
other for several months, when I en- 
countered him at a building we were 
finishing off, in South Street. He came 
to adjust the large irons on the carpen- 
ter’s work, and, on recognizing me, 
ceased his labor to accost me with a ma- 
licious laugh. 

‘*How now, thou bankrupt dog; is it, 
then, here thou hast brought thy rub- 
bish?”’ asked he, with his habitual inso- 
lence. 

I answered him in a curt tone, and 
continued looking at an open window, 
ready for the last touches of work, in 
the highest end of the gable, and which, 





indeed, I had come for the purpose of 
finishing. 

“Ah! that scaffolding is for thee, then,”’ 
said he; and he threw an eager look 
toward the plank that hung suspended as 
high as the gable. I had laid my vest 
and basket on the ground-floor for safety, 
and then carefully directed my steps to- 
ward the new window. 

The platform was firmly braced, and 
suspended by two cords, which I had my- 
self securely fastened to the timbers; but 
hardly did I place my feet upon it, than 
the evil face of La Chiourme showed it- 
self above and between the rafters. At 
the same instant one cord became unfast- 
ened, the structure vibrated for a second 
or two, and then I was hurled from a 
height of forty feet on the hard rubbish. 

I can not tell how long I remained in- 
sensible; but the torture of being re- 
moved from the spot, albeit by the kindest 
hands, restored me to consciousness. I 
uttered cries of agony, and supplicated 
that they would have mercy, and not 
touch me. It seemed as if the ground 
on which I lay stretched had become part 
of myself, and that it would be impossi- 
ble to separate us without tearing my 
flesh entirely away. Some of my com- 
rades hastened in quest of a doctor and 
litter, while others, among whom I dis- 
cerned Faramount, continued to gather 
about me. Isuffered cruelly, but it seemed 
to me, even then, that my wounds were 
not mortal. 

The “doctor, who arrived soon after, 
said nothing; but, after giving me the 
first necessary attention, ordered the men 
to place me on the litter, and convey me 
to the hospital. I can only recall in a 
very confused way what passed around 
me for several days. My first distinct 
remembrance is the visit of Maurice. 
He it was that told me I had been con- 
fined here for a week; that-they had de- 
spaired of my cure; but now the chief 
medical assistant had reported favorably 
on the case. The brave mason, while 
heartily rejoicing at the good news, could 
not but feel at the same time a little an- 
ger against me. When he had inquired 
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of the by-standers the cause of the acci- 
dent, they had told him of a cord badly 
fastened; and he took advantage of my 
convalescence to reproach me with due 
energy for my negligence. I justified 
myself, however, without any trouble, in 
relating what had passed. He stepped 
nervously backward, and then struck his 
hands together with excitement. 

“Behold now, how one word explains 
the riddle! The name of a trick or con- 
juror. The Chiourme (charm) being 
there, he had only to call, and the devil 
appears straightway in the mé/ée. Hast 
thou spoken of this to any other person?” 

‘Not to any other.”’ 

‘‘ And were there any other to witness 
the deed?” 

‘We were quite alone on the top ridge 
of the mansion.” 

‘*Then, death to it!’’ said he, after a 
moment of reflection. ‘*To accuse an 
enemy without proof is only to embarrass 
one, and increase the malignant feeling 
in his adversary. If thou keepest silence, 
La Chiourme will perhaps regard thy 
account with him as settled, and will 
never again return to the charge; other- 
wise, on the first occasion, he will feel 
obliged to recommence the fight. What 
has now happened to thee has happened 
likewise to many another in similar pre- 
dicaments. According to the old saying, 
‘It is the mark of our trade.’ As for 
myself, I will tell thee a secret which I 
have never spoken in thine ear before; 
that I once made a false step from two 
stagings high, through the malice of a 
companion who owed me forty gold 
pieces, and hoped in this way to get quit 
of me and the debt together. I did not 
breathe a word, but left to time the work 
of doing justice to the brigand. Six 
months after, two of his associates, of the 
same sort with himself, bludgeoned the 
recreant like a dog, for having stolen 
from them the sum of thirty cents.” 

I appreciated the value of Maurice’s 
counsel, but nevertheless submitted to it 
with an ill grace; repugnance, indeed. 
My heart and soul rebelled against the 
impunity which allowed so much assur- 





ance to the guilty. Since then, I have 
been witness to many similar examples, 
and have found, that among all mechanics 
and manual laborers, strength and audac- 
ity are too often a safeguard to the wicked. 
Time, money, and education are lacking 
for us of an humbler class, who wish to 
obtain legal justice; so much is this the 
case, that, when we can, we bury the 
wrong in our own hearts, and resign 
ourselves to what we see passing around 
us. Do we not thus encourage oppres- 
sion, wrong, and even crime itself ? 

If operatives in all departments could 
agree among themselves, if they could 
only understand their true security and 
glory, they would seek honorable arbi- 
trators, among their own caste, who were 
able to judge that which can only be 
judged and settled by a just and equi- 
table law. Thus might be prevented 
these lawless ones from striking the knife 
into a neighbor who passed by, and cut- 
ting across the joints also of all codes. 
Several leagues in the State have this 
kind of family jury, who hold in check 
the bad, and who also protect the good. 

My fall retained me within the hospital 
walls for quite two months. Indeed there 
were seasons when I despaired of ever 
being cured, so slow was the process. 
But I had a neighbor who gave me cour- 
age. This was a poor old man, bent 
nearly double by disease, and whose real 
name I believe was Pariset. But in the 
hospital he was known as Mumero Douze, 
number twelve being the number of his 
cot. This bed had already received him 
three times, for three long, weary sick- 
nesses, and had thus, in a manner, be- 
come his lawful property. In this way it 
came about also that M. Number Twelve 
was well known by the surgeon-in-chief, 
his students, and the inmates generally. 
Never could there have been a more pa- 
tient, gentle creature born to walk under 
the heavens above than Numero. I said 
walk; but this word, alas! for the brave 
old man, had become only an old re- 
membrance. For more than two years 
he had lost almost entirely the use of his 
lower limbs, which had been gradually 
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crippled. However, as he supported 
himself by copying certain descriptions 
of papers for the palace, it did not dis- 
turb him very much, as he said, and he 
continued still to make up his rolls in 
all due form on royal stamped paper. 

A little later, paralysis attacked his 
right arm—then he exerted himself to 
learn to write with his lefthand. But the 
dreadful e7il steadily progressed, so that 
he was compelled to be taken to the hos- 
pital, where he had the happiness of 
finding his cot, the same he occupied on 
two other occasions, free, which fact 
quite consoled him for being again 
brought hither. 

“The evil chance hath but its one 
day!’ said he, on looking about him, 
‘and all days have their to-morrows.” 

The good man, Number Twelve, took 
possession of his bed with a most affect- 
ing tenderness of manner. Indeed, the 
hospital, where a sojourn seemed so hard 
to many persons, was for him like a 
pleasant Summer residence. He found 
there all he desired. His admiration 
for the most insignificant commodities 
proved what privations he had been 
called upon to support heretofore. He 
was in ecstasies with the clean, well-ar- 
ranged linen, with the whiteness of the 
bread, with the richness and juiciness of 
the vegetables. I was never more aston- 
ished than when I learned that for twenty 
years he lived on ammunition bread, broth 
made from herbs, and white cheese! The 
poor man, moreover, could never weary 
nor vaunt high enough the munificence of 
a nation which had opened similar retreats 
for useless invalids. As for the rest, his 
grateful recognitions did not stop at this 
point, but embraced every other. To 
hear him speak, one might have believed 
that God had created these especial 
favors for himself; also that men proved 
themselves full of benevolence; and that 
all things in fact, sooner or later, turned 
to his advantage. 

The inmates said, or a few cynical ones, 
that he, Number Twelve, had so much 
happiness because he was a kind of silly 
fellow; but it was a description of silli- 





ness that gave us a great respect for the 
brave man and encouragement for our- 
self. I think I see him still, sitting in his 
hospital chair, with his little black silk 
bonnet, his spectacles, and the red vel- 
ume of poems which he read and re-read 
unceasingly. The first rays of the morn- 
ing sun glinted across his bed, and he 
never perceived this precious light with- 
out rejoicing in it and thanking the good 
Lord’ for it. To see his gratitude, one 
would have said that the sun rose par- 
ticularly for his benefit each day. 

He informed himself regularly as to 
the progress of my cure, and always 
found something to say that tended to 
give me patience. He was a living ex- 
ample himself, that spoke to the heart 
more forcibly than any words could do. 
When I looked at that poor body without 
any power of motion, his joints twisted 


. and beni, and. above all the suffering and 


deformity, saw the sweet, smiling face, I 
felt a courage within me that prevented 
any light trouble from being an over- 
burden, and shut up my lips from all ° 
complaint. 

“‘ This is an evil moment, the one just 
passing,”’ he would say, in every crisis; 
‘but soon a change will come. All days 
have a to-morrow.” 

This was the motto of the father Num- 
ber Twelve, and he brought it into good 
use continually. Maurice, who in com- 
ing to see me, had ended by knowing 
him well, never passed his bed without 
saluting him respectfully. 

‘He is a saint!’’ was his frequent ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ But he will never be con- 
tent to gain paradise for himself alone— 
he must win it for others also. Men like 
him ought to have a column raised on 
high in their honor, to be seen of all peo- 
ple. Wh.-n we behold such grand mar- 
tyrs, it shames our selfish happiness, 
while yet making us emulate those who 
merit it. What can I do for this brave 
father Number Twelve, to prove how 
much I esteem him?” 

“Try,” said I, ‘to find on the quays 
the second volume of Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau’s poems; it is six years since he lost 
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of the by-standers the cause of the acci- 
dent, they had told him of a cord badly 
fastened; and he took advantage of my 
convalescence to reproach me with due 
energy for my negligence. I justified 
myself, however, without any trouble, in 
relating what had passed. He stepped 
nervously backward, and then struck his 
hands together with excitement. 

‘Behold now, how one word explains 
the riddle! The name of a trick or con- 
juror. The Chiourme (charm) being 
there, he had only to call, and the devil 
appears straightway in the mé/ée. Hast 
thou spoken of this to any other person?” 

‘Not to any other.” 

‘And were there any other to witness 
the deed?” 

‘‘We were quite alone on the top ridge 
of the mansion.”’ 

‘‘Then, death to it!’’ said he, after a 
moment of reflection. ‘To accuse an 
enemy without proof is only to embarrass 


; ance to the guilty. 


one, and increase the malignant feeling | 


in his adversary. If thou keepest silence, 
La Chiourme will perhaps regard thy 
account with him as settled, and will 
never again return to the charge; other- 
wise, on the first occasion, he will feel 
obliged to recommence the fight. 
has now happened to thee has happened 
likewise to many another in similar pre- 
dicaments. According to the old saying, 
‘It is the mark of our trade.’ As for 
myself, I will tell thee a secret which I 
have never spoken in thine ear before; 
that I once made a false step from two 
stagings high, through the malice of a 
companion who owed me forty gold 
pieces, and hoped in this way to get quit 
of me and the debt together. I did not 
breathe a word, but left to time the work 
of doing justice to the brigand. Six 
months after, two of his associates, of the 
same sort with himself, bludgeoned the 
recreant like a dog, for having stolen 
from them the sum of thirty cents.”’ 

I appreciated the value of Maurice's 
counsel, but nevertheless submitted to it 
with an ill grace; repugnance, indeed. 
My heart and soul rebelled against the 
impunity which allowed so much assur- 


What | 





Since then, I have 
been witness to many similar examples, 
and have found, that among all mechanics 
and manual laborers, strength and audac- 
ity are too often a safeguard to the wicked, 
Time, money, and education are lacking 
for us of an humbler class, who wish to 
obtain legal justice; so much is this the 
case, that, when we can, we bury the 
wrong in our own hearts, and resign 
ourselves to what we see passing around 


us. Do we not thus encourage oppres- 
sion, wrong, and even crime itself? 


If operatives in ali departments could 
agree among themselves, if they could 
only understand their true security and 
glory, they would seek honorable arbi- 
trators, among their own caste, who were 
able to judge that which can only be 
judged and settled by a just and equi- 
table law. Thus might be prevented 
these lawless ones from striking the knife 
into a neighbor who passed by, and cut- 
ting across the joints also of all codes, 
Several leagues in the State have this 
kind of family jury, who hold in check 
the bad, and who also protect the good. 

My fall retained me within the hospital 
walls for quite two months. Indeed there 
were seasons when I despaired of ever 
being cured, so slow was the process. 
But I had a neighbor who gave me cour- 
age. This was a poor old man, bent 
nearly double by disease, and whose real 
name I believe was Pariset. But im the 
hospital he was known as Numero Douze, 
number twelve being the number of his 
cot. This bed had already received him 
three times, for three long, weary sick- 
nesses, and had thus, in a manner, be- 
come his lawful property. In this way it 
came about also that M. Number Twelve 
was well known by the surgeon-in-chief, 
his students, and the inmates generally. 
Never could there have been a more pa- 
tient, gentle creature born to walk under 
the heavens above than Numero. I said 
walk; but this word, alas! for the brave 
old man, had become only an old re- 
membrance. For more than two years 
he had lost almost entirely the use of his 
lower limbs, which had been gradually 
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crippled. However, as he supported 


. . . : } 
himself by copying certain descriptions 


of papers for the palace, it did not dis- 
turb him very much, as he said, and he 
continued still to make up his rolls in 
all due form on royal stamped paper. 


righ arm—then he exerted himself to 
lear: to write with his lefthand. But the 
dreadful evil steadily progressed, so that 
he was compelled to be taken to the hos- 
pital, where he had the happiness of 
finding his cot, the same he occupied on 
two other occasions, free, which fact 
quite consoled him for being again 
brought hither. 

“The evil chance hath but its one 
day!’’ said he, on looking about him, 
“and all days have their to-morrows.” 

The good man, Number Twelve, took 
possession of his bed with a most affect- 
ing tenderness of manner. Indeed, the 
hospital, where a sojourn seemed so hard 
to many persons, was for him like a 
pleasant Summer residence. He found 
there all he desired. His admiration 
for the most insignificant commodities 
proved what privations he had been 
called upon to support heretofore. He 
was in ecstasies with the clean, well-ar- 
ranged linen, with the whiteness of the 
bread, with the richness and juiciness of 
the vegetables. I was never more aston- 
ished than when I learned that for twenty 
years he lived on ammunition bread, broth 
made from herbs, and white cheese! The 
poor man, moreover, could never weary 
nor vaunt high enough the munificence of 
a nation which had opened similar retreats 
for useless invalids. As for the rest, his 
grateful recognitions did not stop at this 
point, but embraced every other. To 
hear him speak, one might have believed 
that God had created these especial 
favors for himself; also th: men proved 
themselves full of benevolence; and that 
all things in fact, sooner or later, turned 
to his advantage. 

The inmates said, or a few cynical ones, 
that he, Number Twelve, had so much 
happiness because he was a kind of silly 
fellow; but it was a description of silli- 


ness that gave us a great respect for the 
brave naan and encouragement for our- 
self. I think I see him still, sitting in his 
hospital chair, with his little black silk 
bonnet, his spectacles, and the red vol- 


| ume of poems which he read and re-read 
A little later, paralysis attacked his 








unceasingly. The first rays of the morn- 
ing sun glinted across his bed, and he 
never perceived this precious light with- 
out rejoicing in it and thanking the good 
Lord: for it. To see his gratitude, one 
would have said that the sun rose par- 
ticularly for his benefit each day. 

He informed himself regularly as to 
the progress of my cure, and always 
found something to say that tended to 
give me patience. He was a living ex- 
ample himself, that spoke to the heart 
more forcibly than any words could do. 
When I looked at that poor body without 
any power of motion, his joints twisted 
and bent, and, above all the suffering and 
deformity, saw the sweet, smiling face, I 
felt a courage within me that prevented 
any light trouble from being an over- 
burden, and shut up my lips from all 
complaint. 

“‘ This is an evil moment, the one just 
passing,” he would say, in every crisis; 
‘but soon a change will come. All days 
have a to-morrow.” 

This was the motto of the father Num- 
ber Twelve, and he brought it into good 
use continually. Maurice, who in com- 
ing to see me, had ended by knowing 
him well, never passed his bed without 
saluting him respectfully. 

“He is a saint!’’ was his frequent ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ But he will never be con- 
tent to gain paradise for himself alone— 
he must win it for others also. Men like 
him ought to have a column raised on 
high in their honor, to be seen of all peo- 
ple. When we behold such grand mar- 
tyrs, it shames our selfish happiness, 
while yet making us emulate those who 
merit it. What can I do for this, brave 
father Number Twelve, to prove how 
much I esteem him?” 

“Try,” said I, “to find on the quays 
the second volume of Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau’s poems; it is six years since he lost 
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it, and he has been obliged to read over | 


the first part during this length of time.” 

** What! he holds to books, then ?” re- 
plied Maurice, a little angry; ‘‘ parbleu! 
they say well that every one has his 
weak point. Never mind, write on a 
paper the name of the old book of which 
thou speakest, and I will seek it.” 

He revisited us promptly eight days 
after, with a bound volume, which he 
triumphantly presented to the old in- 
valid. On opening it, the latter seemed 
at first surprised—astonished indeed. But 
Maurice having told him that it was on 
my recommendation that he had wished 
to procure for him the second volume of 
Rousseau, the father Number Twelve, 
thanked him with affectionate warmth. 
Meanwhile, I experienced some doubts, 
and when the master-mason left us, I 
desired to see the volume. My old friend 
reddened, stammered, tried to change 
the conversation; but at length, driven 
to his last intrenchments, he handed me 
the book. It was an old almanac royal! 
The bookseller, abusing the simple- 
minded ignorance of Maurice, had sub- 
stituted, for the work asked for, this 
printed fraud. I shouted with laughter, 
but Vumero imposed silence in a merry 
way. 

“Do you wish that M. Maurice should 
hear you?” cried he. “I would rather 
lose my last arm than take away the 
pleasure of his gift. Yesterday, I did not 
possess a court almanac, and later I 
might perchance have desired one. All 
days you know have a morrow. It has, 
besides, very instructive lessons, for I 
have seen the names and titles of a crowd 


| 





of princes, of whom I have never heard 
one speak before.”’ 

The almanac was carefully preserved 
by the side of his favorite volume of 
poetry, and the old cripple never failed 
to be turning the leaves of the royal 
record whenever he perceived Maurice 
on his way to the apartment. The latter 
exhibited great pride at the sight, and his 
face fairly glowed with satisfaction. 

‘It seems,” said he to me, “ every 
time I come, that I have managed to 
bring Numero a famous gift!” 

Toward the close of my sojourn in the 
hospital the strength of father Number 
Twelve diminished rapidly. He lost at 
first every power of movement, then 
speech became impeded, so that words 
could scarcely be understood. There 
was nothing left but the bright eyes, 
which were merry and laughing still. 
One morning, however, it appeared to 
me, that their outlook was more dim. 
I had commenced to dress, having just 
risen in the early dawn, and went to him, 
asking if he wished a drink. He made 
a movement, with the eyelids, as if to 
thank me, and at the same instant one 
first rav of morning sunlight beamed on 
hiscot. Then his eye kindled with a fresh 
brilliance, as does a burning spark just 
before it is extinguished forever. The 
expression on his pallid face was as if 
giving a salutation of joy for this last 
blessing of the good God. Then I saw 
his head fall over on its side, and the 
brave, loyal heart had ceased to beat. 
There were no more days for him. He 
had begun an efernal morrow / 

FROM THE FRENCH. 
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ROWN in the blue of the river lies | Wild roses tangle the water above, 
A shadowy, lazy trout ; Below my nook of rest; 
Who would trouble himself to rise, If they win not the river, with all their love, 
And get his tackle out ? They may die on his breast ; 
Let me do nothing but live for a day, And the river, unwitting, wends his way, 
Live and listen and look ; 
Let there be truce between preyer and prey, 


| With pink and white spoils strewn ; 
Between the fish and the hook. June. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| The love-lorn spoils of a wild-rose day—in 


I will love on the midstream strong and even, 
And the eddy’s brawling rush ; 

I will rise with the lark to the gates of heaven, 
I will love with the thrush ; 

I will learn the song that the river sings, 
In varying time and tune, 

Of this day, the sweetest of all sweet things— | 


Quiver, O larch! till in evening’s haze 
Your tassels rise and fall ; 

Murmur, O bee! in the bramble sprays, 
Till you find your home in the wall; 

Sing, O thrush! in my listening ears, 
As one sang to the monk of old; 

I could listen and lie for a hundred years, 





an pee And deem that their sands ran gold. 

Low I lie on a soft green bed, Ripple, O river! by bud and flower, 
Drinking the lazy air; As long as my eyes may see; 

Green is the canopy high o’er my head, Sweep, in the pride of your royal power, 
The larch’s fringe hangs fair ; Past the town to the sea; 

In scented darkness over my eyes, | Teach me the whole of your murmuring lay, 
Bee-haunted brambles trail ; The night comes all too soon; 

I know, I feel the blue of the skies, | The night, ah me! of this glorious day—in 
I need not sever their veil; June. 





AMONG THE CORN. 


HE girl sat down ’mid the rustling corn, | The crowds are hurrying home, she knows, 
And started a nested bird, But she only thinks of one! 
And up it sprang with a burst of song, 
But I do not think she heard. 


She sees a room in an old brown house, 
With a window long and low, 





She sat her down on the low stone wall, Where above the hum and dusty moil 
And gazed at the sunset sky ; Some country geraniums grow. 
I can not think that she saw its glow, She dvenns of Os Tk Ge inn toe, 
For why should it make her sigh ? Who live in such homely place; 
What does she think about, sitting there? Is it the light of the setting sun 
What does her spirit see ? That is glowing upon her face ? 
tebe Guating Gen on bis geiden shy, Let her sit and dream ’mid the rustling corn 
And for river and hill and tree? Till th iin ie : a 
ill the golden skies grow gray; 
No; for her heart’s in the city streets, We scarcely know God’s earth is fair, 


Where the working day is done; Till something is gone away. 
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EDUCATED 


“ DUCATED to Death” is the om- 
inous title of a story going the 
rounds of the press concerning a girl 
who, at an early age, fell a victim to the 
combined folly of her parents, teachers, 
and physicians, and to her natural want 
of physical endurance. The story is 
taken from a book of Dr. Clarke's, in 
which he uses it to make a strong point 
against the co-education of the sexes. 
It is just one of those things calculated 
to influence the casual reader and bias 
the uncritical public mind—a beautiful, 
strong, healthy girl educated to death! 
‘Down with the education of women!” 
cries the public, just as the public has al- 
ways cried, ‘‘down with it!” when but 
one side, or a fictitious side, of a ques- 
tion is held up to view, as Marc Antony 
held up Czesar’s bloody mantle. 
It is unscientific for a medical man to 


try to prove a principle or establish a law | 
which is to apply to half the race by tak- | 


ing for his example a person with a pre- 
disposition to a diseased vascular system. 
The description of the patient in what the 
mother calls health would indicate a 
marked scrofulous diathesis—the pure 
pink and white complexion and the pre- 
cocious intellect. Close mental applica- 
tion, without physical recreation, precip- 
itated the event; but the disease would 
undoubtedly have developed itself in 
later life, perhaps even in a worse form. 
The laws of schools are made to meet 
the average class, that need goading; so, 
of course, under such a system the mor- 
bidly active brain gets too much work. 
The whole history of the case is a most 
potent argument for the cause of woman's 
education—thorough, complete education. 
If the mother of the girl had known and 
made use of the first principles of phys- 
iology and hygiene, she might have saved 
her daughter. If one only knows how, 
even inherited disease may be mastered. 
The physician quoted in the story was not 
wrong when he said, ‘‘ Every woman is a 


| law unto herself.”’ 








TO DEATH. 


He would have been 
right, too, if he had said, every human 
being is a law unto himself. And, until 
the individual arrives at the age of matu- 
rity, his parents must be the interpreters 
of the law which is unto him. That is 
just what parents are for, to judge for 
their children according to their individ- 
ual idiocyncrasies. Systems can not 
provide for exceptions; as a rule, school- 
girls do not die from over-study, at the 
age of eighteen. We have too many 
educated, hale, hearty, and even gray- 
haired, women among the alumne of our 
schools for Dr. Clarke or any one else to 
prove that, as a rule, education kills 
women. For every case of ‘‘studied’to 
death,” we can produce five hundred of 
‘sewed to death,” as will be seen fur- 
ther on. 

Study in itself is not injurious; its nor- 
mal action is to increase rather than 
diminish physical endurance. It was 


| well demonstrated in our war that the 





student soldiers were the hardiest soldiers. 
The English have another way of stat- 
ing it; they say, ‘‘ The sons of gentlemen 
are always stronger than the cads.”’ But 
we are told the same rule does not apply 
to women; that which strengthens men 
weakens women. It needs great discrim- 
ination to determine how much of the fee- 
bleness of women is artificial, how much 
natural. I doubt if any part of it can 
be traced to brain-work alone. The ill- 
health of American women, young and 
old, has become notorious. It can not 
be the effect of our school system, per- 
nicious as it is; for it has not been in 
operation long enough to affect American 
grandmothers; while in nine cases out of 
ten the invalid loses her health through her 
own ignorance, through the want of edu- 
cation, and not through excess of it. The 
beginning of the trouble is laid long be- 
fore the child enters a school-room. It . 
begins in American homes. The most 
skeptical can be convinced of this in an 
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hour’s walk in this metropolis, closely 
observing the children he meets, espe- 
cially those on promenade with their 
mammas. Let him count the old wizen 
faces, the bird-claw hands, and pipe-stem 
legs, that point from the top, sides, and 
bottom of the million wads that are piled 
on to the central skeleton; let him listen 
to the hollow cough that comes from the 
depths of the wads, and let him deny, if 
he can, the pleading of that voice, “ Ed- 
ucate my mother, teach her common 
sense!”’ 

It begins in American homes, and acts 
alike on boys and girls, the only differ- 


ence being that the boy’s life throughout 


is less artificial than the girl’s; hence he 
has the help of nature to overcome the 
evils of his home and school education. 
No period of an American girl's life is a 
natural one, not even her babyhood. A 
great number of American mothers, even 
country mothers, whose only study was 
done at a district-school three months in 
the year, can not nurse their own chil- 
dren. So that precocity and the feeding- 
bottle are recognized as national things, 
even by novelists, as this quotation from 
Julian Hawthorne: “Of the march of 
events, the news of the day, of all such 
knowledges as the American infant sucks 
in with the milk from his feeding-bottle, 
your Saxon peasant has no inkling.” 

The average infant period is marked 
by a systematic effort to starve, feed, 
chill, or roast the child to death. Up 
to this time, boys and girls suffer alike, 
and there is nothing to prove that infant 
girls do not survive these attempts to kill 
quite as well as infant boys. 

Now comes the general mismanage- 
ment of American children, and the 
special mismanagement of American 
girls, “¢¢/e girls. The children go through 
with all the bad eating, bad hours, ex- 
citements, etc., of the grown-up people ; 
they are saved from nothing—they are 
simply the old folks dwarfed. Foreign 
children, whose health is so often con- 
trasted with that of American children, 
are nevér seen in the drawing-room talk- 
ing precociously to gray-haired people, 


at midnight; nor are they taken to the- 
aters and operas and other places of 
amusement. So far as the presence of 
children at night goes to prove their ex- 
istence, you would not know they had an 
existence, if you were the guest of a for- 
eign family. They have an early, light 
supper, instead of a late, heavy dinner; 
they are never seen at a dinner-table, 
partaking of all the courses, and they 
spend the night in sleep, where all chil- 
dren ought to spend it, repairing the waste 
and tear of the day. 

American mothers are falsely kind to 
their children in this regard. They igno- 
rantly make it a point of duty to have 
the dear little things at table, especially 
when there iscompany. They are proud 
of the child’s smartness, and they feel a 
heroic satisfaction when Bridget is sum- 
moned to bear away the poor exhausted 
little creature that has fallen asleep at the 
table or on the floor. If the little fellow 
wakes up in the process and expresses a 
wish not to retire, he is brought back to 
the guests to go through another trial for 
his life. This is no overdrawn picture. 
The chances are, if you spend an even- 
ing in a house where there are children, 
you will see just such scenes. 

Added to all this morbid excitement; 
added to the furnaces, pie-crust, and ice- 
water, out of which the blood of our chil- 
dren is made, the girl has to stand all 
her mother’s clothes!—all her mother’s 
clothes—enough to kill ten men, and 
gets none of her brother’s exercise which 
helps him to digest his pie-crust and late 
hours; gets no sunshine, no romps, be- 
cause she must keep her face white and 
her feet small. 

Country life is nearly as bad, especially 
in the country villages, where all the 
worst things of city life are imitated, just 
as we imitate the worst features of for- 
eign life, upon the single recommenda: 
tion that they are fashionable—a word 
that carries more, authority than love or 
law. During the Winter, village children 
are out sleighing or attending parties al- 





most every night in the week. Even 
' Sunday night is filled up with some 
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excitement for the children. Eight or ten 
speakers are advertised to address the 
children’s meeting; and the sight is a 
most pitiable one, half the poor tired 
things nodding in their seats, and the 
other half wriggling and coughing! 
Then comes the exposure of a sleepy 
child to the night air. Any one who has 
attended these night meetings for chil- 
dren can not help praying against this 
zeal without knowledge; while, to one 
who understands the human mechanism, 
such things are no better than murder. 
They are worse, because few parents 
would give their children a dose that was 
labeled poison; but if the same thing 
came under the name of spiritual food, 
they would give it freely. There is time 
enough through the day to attend to the 
children. Better, if need be, dispense 
with the morning sermon once a month, 
than thus to spend the Sunday nights in 
digging children’s graves. 

As the children grow, the girl grows 
more and more into the artificial, the 
boy more and more into the natural; at 
the end of each year her freedom is 
abridged, while his is increased. If a 
meaningless society restraint is imposed 
upon him, he can knock it off, start out 
and hunt, fish, and swim, and no ques- 
tions asked; but his sister dares not cut 
one cord of her strait-jacket, lest she 
lose caste, which society makes dearer 
than life to every woman. These arti- 
ficial restraints fall harder upon the mid- 
dle-class and poorer girls, who are 
obliged to economize and even to help 
themselves. 

One of the most corroding cares of 
American women—the one that is wear- 
ing and gnawing their health away—is 
the fictitious value Americans place upon 
appearance. The interpretation of this, 
in ninety-nine of every hundred cases, 
means ‘‘ dress beyond your means,”’ and 
the greatest strain of it comes upon 
women. The average American mother, 
when she ought to be taking recreation 
with her children in the open air, or giv- 
ing them lessons in manners and mor- 
als, is tucking and ruffling finery for her 





girls to outshine her neighbor's girls, 
The whole status of the girl is made to 
depend, not upon what she is or does, 
but how she looks. ‘‘ How do I look?” js 
the everlasting story from beginning to 
end of woman's life. Looks, not books, 
are the murderers of American women, 
Let any one of our middle-class women 
tell you her experience in keeping up ap- 
pearances; ask her the greatest care and 
worry of her life, and what she would 
most like to get rid of. If she answers 
honestly, it will be—the burthen of dress; 
not her library, or the few years she 
tasted of books, but this everlasting mak- 
ing and fixing and keeping up with the 
fashions. Sensible Christian women ac- 
knowledge that they have to bow down 
to this Juggernaut of Juggernauts, or be 
ostracized, because every woman is 
judged by her appearance. 

Here is an invalid who needs air and 
exercise, but she acknowledges to me, by 
the time she ‘puts up”’ her hair—no one 
but a woman knows what time and in- 
genuity that means—and gets on all her 
clothes for the street, she is too exhausted 
to take a walk; so her nervousness in- 
creases, and a few years will end the 
struggle. Now, why, in the name of 
common sense and Christianity, should 
women endure these artificial humbugs ? 

Here is practical work for Christian 
Churches in general and the Methodist 
Church in particular. The best way. to 
prepare people for a future life is to 
teach them how to make a success of 
this life; and there is no part of this life 
too small, too insignificant, for Chris- 
tianity to touch and brighten. Now, here 
is a grievous burden right in the way of 
woman's usefulness and happiness, and 
Church members feel its weight just as 
sorely and bitterly as do others. Here is 
alive issue for Christian teachers—the | 
emancipation of school-girls from the 
tyranny of clothes. Clothes should be 
our servants, not our masters, ay, our 
murderers! Let Christian women estab- 
lish comfortable, convenient, substantial 
suits for street and ordinary wear ; suits 
that can be purchased ready-made at less 
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cost of worry and time than women can 
sitdown and make them. There are 
such things in use now; they are com- 
fortable and handsome, not flimsy and 
forever needing repair. There is no 
more need of every woman being her 
own dressmaker than of every man being 
his own tailor—one is just as absurd as 
the other—and the sooner dressmaking 
is recognized as a profession, the better 
for womankind; for sewing - machines 
and dressmaking, in the hands of the 
unprofessional, are killing more women 
than all the books in the world. Chris- 
tian ministers can not get a better text 
for a sermon; ay, sermons upon sermons 
are needed to root out this fictitious value 
of appearances, and put books, instead 
of sewing-machines, into the hands of 
American mothers. This same sewing- 
machine has been one of the greatest of 
curses to our average American society ; 





instead of giving leisure for the mother | 


to bestow upon the education of her chil- 
dren and to enjoy their companionship, 
it is used to feed a morbid vanity; and 
people of small means, through it, affect 
the style of millionaires. It is not the 
fault of the machine, of course, but the 
result of our false ideas of appearances. 
A well-known American teacher at Dres- 
den said, it was the one great thing 
against which she had to contend in the 
care of the young ladies under her 
charge —‘‘the American love of dis- 








play” she called it. It is well known 
abroad; it has an English and a Conti- 
nental reputation, and has even reached 
the Orient. It is a natural result of our 
institutions. People with us often arise 
from nothing ; they must have some stand- 
ard of excellence, so they grasp at the most 
conspicuous thing to their senses—livery. 
So they worship livery till they grow into 
something higher. It is this higher 
growth to which Christian schools, Chris- 
tian ministers, Christian men and women 
every-where, should lend their every en- 
ergy, for the love of livery is poisoning 
our love of liberty. 

These are some of the things outside 
of school life that ruin the health of 
American women. There is no country 
in the world but this where school-girls 
go into society. Boys do not break down 
under these fearful social habits, because 
they have not the added burthen of dress, 
nor the added want of air, exercise, and 
out-door life, that fall upon girls. That 
our public-school system is vile, and is 
working ruin for boys and girls, annihilat- 
ing the species—boys and girls—is very 
apparent ; but that brain work, as such, 
is the cause of the ill-health of American 
women is not apparent, and can not be 
made so. On the contrary, if American 
women would educate and use their 
brains, they might subjugate and lose 
their pains. 

SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON. 





RHETORICAL HONESTY. 


N honest rhetorician, like an honest 

lawyer, is vulgarly deemed a para- 
dox. The rhetorician’s rules are thought 
not merely to fetter a struggling genius, 
but to sear atender conscience, and blind 
the quick vision which perceives the in- 
termingling shades of right and wrong. 
Lack of polish and honesty on the one 
hand, rhetorical art and dishonest artifice 
on the other, are considered necessary 





adjuncts, and the whole system of rhet- 
oric is stigmatized as ‘“‘lying reduced to 
a science.”’ Rhetoric is a badly abused 
art, as stump-speakers and camp-meeting 
orators often demonstrate. And the 
charge is sadly true that its weapons are 
frequently turned against the truth it 
should defend, and used to protect the 
errors it should destroy. There are no 
corrupt motives which may not prompt 
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to rhetorical dishonesty. The intense 
self-complacency which shouts to hear 
the pleasing echo of its own voice, and 
looks occasionally at its own shadow on 
a sunny day, is often gratified by its use. 
Avarice appears in the lawyer who pock- 
ets his fee and gulls the jury. The selfish 
ambition which rides on the popular wave, 
and never, like a specter ship, sails gal- 
lantly against the wind and tide, speaks 
in the smooth oratory of scheming poli- 
ticians. And the lust for conquest, which 
would boast even over vanquished truth, 
has often disgraced with 
trickery the polemics of the gravest the- 
ologians. Men are so mutually depend- 
ent, that selfishness in one can only be 
gratified by the aid and at the expense of 
another. Rhetoric, or the art of persua- 
sion, becomes, therefore, the official 
agency of every kind of selfishness, and 


sophistical | 


! 





the two are naturally confounded. But | 
so far from its being true that there is 


any mutual repulsion, we find that rhet- 
oric and honesty are complements of 
each other. A cultivated rhetorical skill 
develops and clothes with power that 
honest conviction which, in its turn, gives 
to rhetoric its effective energy and best 
adornment. Even the artifices of rhet- 
oricians are not necessarily dishonest ; 
they are practiced continually by every 
man of well-regulated mind upon him- 
self. No man begins to feel from a mere 
volition; but persuades or dissuades him- 
self, excites or allays his own emotions 
by a direct rhetorical process, and one in 
which he is himself at once orator and 
audience. And how do orators reach 
the feelings of their hearers? Is it not 
by dwelling on every fact, and painting 
vividly every circumstance calculated to 
excite them; by appealing, in short, first 
to the understanding, and through it to 
the emotions? But the rhetorician not 
only needs not be dishonest ; if an hone 
orable man, he is-a better rhetorician, 
One of the first rhetorical duties is to 
produce in the hearers’ minds, a favorable 
impression of the speaker. Aristotle lays 
down three qualities as constituting the 
character in which he must seek to 





appear ; these are, good sense, good will, 
and good principle. It would seem that 
the two former were sufficient, since the 
one implies the speaker's power, the 
other his willingness, to give the best ad- 
vice. But it is none the less important 
that he appear to his hearers unbiased 
by interest and uninfluenced by passion, 
All orators, indeed all men, recognize 
this necessity. When Pericles, speaking 
in his own vindication, reminded his 
hearers that ‘‘Not a citizen of Athens 
had been obliged to put on mourning on 
his account,’ he claimed for himself ex- 
actly these qualities. Shakespeare makes 
Antony say: 


“Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honorable; 

What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 

That made them doit; they are wise and honorable, 

And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 

I come not, friends to steal away your hearts; 

I am no orator as Brutus is: 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That love my friends; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on: 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Czsar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb 
mouths, 

And bid them speak for me; but were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, that were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongué 

In every wound of Cesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” 


Now, honor and integrity are not so jin- 
separable from the public speaker as to 
pass unnoticed when they exist. An 
honest man’s reputation goes before him, 
and prepares the way. It conquers his 
worst enemy, prejudice. It arouses the 
indifferent; it gives confidence to the 
partisan ; it prepares the soil, and leaves 
him nothing to do but to drop the seed ; 
and when at last he is heard, it is with 
unremitting attention and a confiding 
deference that goes far to insure success. 
No prejudices, nor passions, nor interests, 
can resist the combined eloquence of 
speech and character. Its effects are 
well described by the following lines: 


“As when in tumults rise the ignoble crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud, 
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And stones and brands in rattling volleys fly, 

And all the rustic arms that fury can supply: 

If then some grave and pious man appear, 

They hush their voice and lend a listening ear. 

He soothes with sober words their angry mood, 

And quenches their innate desire for blood.” 

Again, to all the functions of rhetoric 
the principle, “‘Art is to conceal art,” 
applies with continual and unvarying 
force. As if besieged by an enemy in 
ambush, the instant it exhibits itself it is 
wounded. The apparent art draws to it- 
self the attention which should. be fast- 
ened on the subject under treatment, 
and while we admire the speaker, we 
forget the speech, often suspecting his 
sophistry as much as we admire his skill. 
It is for this reason that a reputation for 
eloquence is absolutely dangerous, unless 
when addressing men whose interest it is 
to believe what they are told. . 

But ordinarily, men are afraid of ora- 
torical skill. They regard it with sus- 
picion, and deem it an unfortunate weak- 
ness to have yielded to its power. They 
nerve their souls by a strong voluntary 
effort against the onset of expected elo- 
quence, like one who sees the swift ap- 
proach of some overwhelming danger, 
and stands more solidly bracing himself 
to meet it. The vanity, therefore, which 
parades its own skill for applause, often 
gains nothing but contempt. A perfect 
orator would be one who should effect 
his designs with little display, but great 
certainty, and be himself forgotten amid 
the strong convictions and earnest deeds 
excited by his eloquence. 

Lying is naturally artificial. If one 
man lies with a bolder front than another, 
and covers his lie more effectually with 
the semblance of truth, it is because he 
is the more artful rogue. While it is a 
part of genuine art to conceal itself, arti- 
fice can only with difficulty be covered. 
But the art of words disappears at no 
time more thoroughly than when used 
by him whose words are the expression 
of deep-seated and honest convictions. 
As a light placed behind a dark body ex- 
hibits it more clearly, so an honest man's 
rhetoric, hidden behind his subject, dis- 
plays every outline of it with such bold- 





ness as to make it almost visible and 
tangible to the hearers. 

Finally, the recognized object of rhet- 
oric is persuasion, to enlighten a dark 
understanding, and then, by enkindling 
in the hearer’s soul a sympathy akin to 
that which is supposed to fire the soul of 
the speaker, to fix a wavering will and 
impel to conviction and action. It needs 
no argument to prove that a feigned 
sympathy is not only more difficult, but 
less effective, than a real one. And if 
the sympathy which a selfish interest 
excites is as real and effective as that 
which springs from honest conviction, 
why the labored efforts of every orator 
to show that his particular sympathy 
with his subject is exclusively of the lat- 
ter character? It is when a speaker is 
filled with that earnest belief which 
grasps a subject with an honest affection, 
that the muscles of his brain are strength- 
ened to wield with unerring power the 
weapons which rhetoric has polished and 
made keen. The dishonest rhetorician 
often succeeds better in deceiving him- 
self than in cheating others. The prac- 
ticed rhetorician, unrestrained by princi- 
ple, finds himself possessed of a danger- 
ous power, and with it, he destroys his 
own faith in all that is good and true. 
He is given over to the belief of his own 
lies. ‘I will not say,’’ says Dr. Thomp- 
son, “that the office of the disputant is 
never useful, or that it may not be safely 
discharged when it succeeds a process of 
investigation ; but I do affirm that a con- 
troversial spirit, leading the mind, as oc- 
casion may require, to undervalue perfect 
evidence,.and overrate imperfect, to 
blend things of different species, to take 
advantage of the ambiguities of language, 
to overlook facts important to the issue 
and bring in facts irrelevant, to confound 
the incidental with the essential, the im- 
portant with the trivial, the accidental 
with the uniform, to invert the order of 
sequences, or to rush rashly to general 
conclusions, has a tendency not only to 
mingle truth and error, but to unsettle in 
the disputant’s own mind the very foun- 
dations of the power of belief.” 
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Rhetoric, then, is like a keen Damascus | be overlooked, and may always be de- 


blade: carelessly handled, it will inflict 
wounds upon him that wields it; but for 
hard conflicts, for struggles where impor- 
tant issues are pending, it should never 


| pended on. 


It may be dangerous to him 
who uses it with a base design, it is stil] 
more so to the enemy he opposes when 
rightly directed. J. W. HEATH, 





DRESS REFORM. 


HE idea of dress reform seems not 

to have originated in the nineteenth 
century. The haughty daughters of Zion, 
who walked mincingly, making a tinkling 
with their feet, were condemned by their 
prophets, not only for their chains and 
bracelets, their ear-rings and nose jewels, 
but for their changeable suits of apparel, 
their mantles, their silken raiment, their 
broidered garments, their fine linen, their 
hoods and their veils, their well-set hair, 
their crisping-pins, and their head-bands. 
In later days the apostles exhorted that 
women should not adorn themselves 
with braided hair, with gold or pearls or 
costly apparel; from all which it would 
appear that the chosen seed of Abraham 
were as fond of ornamentation as were 
the descendants of Hagar, of whom it is 
written : ‘‘ They had golden ear-rings be- 
cause they were Ishmaelites.”” The re- 
formers of the present day join hands 
with prophets and apostles in deprecat- 
ing not only the amount of ornamenta- 
tion, but the costliness of material and 
the variety of garments. With Isaiah, 
they call upon the ‘‘ women that are at 
ease to give ear unto their speech;” 
“upon women in high places, on whom 


are laid the weighty responsibilities of | 


position, of wealth, and of influence, to 
bring into use the strength of resolve and 
the force of action necessary to stay the 
tide of extravagance and the increasing 
physical degeneracy for which costly 
attire is largely responsible.” 

First attempts at any reform usually 
prove abortive, a result undoubtedly 








arising from the fact that the change de- | 





sired to be effected is too radical. Hence 
the well-meant efforts of Mrs. Swisshelm, 
who “twenty years ago organized a body 
of female type-setters in Pittsburg, dress- 
ing them suitably for their work, in order 
that they might be able to compete with 
men,’’ as well as those of the advocates 
of the Bloomer costume, who failed to 
accomplish the desired reform. Every 
great cause must have its martyrs. Our 
age has not yet brought forward in fem- 
inine ranks the John Browns and Luthers 
that shall covet death in order that others 
may live. It has, however, attempted 
‘‘to arouse women to a knowledge of 
physical laws, to show them how their 
dress defies those laws, and what differ- 
ent garments they should adopt.” 
During the past year “it became the 
duty of a committee of ladies, associated 
together, to take cognizance of the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction existing in regardto 
woman’s dress, to inquire into the charges 
brought against it, and to determine what 
steps could be taken towards making it 
more healthful, artistic, and serviceable.” 
To this end the association selected a 
number of regularly educated and able 
female members of the medical profes- 
gion for the delivery of a series of free 
lectures to women concerning the struc- 
ture of their dress and the important 
natural laws with which it conflicts. 
These lectures were delivered in Boston, 
and are now offered to the general public 
in a book entitled ‘‘ Dress Reform,” ed- 
ited by Abba Goold Woolson, who, though 
not a physician, delivered one of the lec- 
tures, and, in an Appendix to the work, 
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offers some explicit and practical sug- | 
gestions in regard to the radical improve- | 
ments that are capable of immediate | 
adoption. The Committee on Dress- | 
reform have opened in Boston an acces- 
sible and attractive room asa center and 
exchange for all dress-reformers; where 
the plainest and cheapest, as well as the 
richest, material may be found, formed 
into garments that are constructed in 
accordance with the strictest hygienic 
principles, The reformers do not pro- 
pose to invade with hostile forces the 
kingdom of fashion; so that Worth, the 
man-milliner, may still dress in satin 
trousers and lace-trimmed shirts, and re- 
pose underneath his hangings of blue 
satin and costly lace, amid the incense of 
the sweetest of odors; ‘‘ for fashion merely 
modifies the outer costume and varies its 
countless details; but with the essential 
and abiding structure of the whole attire, 
it has nothing to do.” 

The present reformers, unlike their 
predecessors in the cause, do not propose 
for adoption a singular and conspicuous 
garb, in which woman has to play the 
réle of a martyr; although, as they say, 
“there seems a dread suspicion in the 
minds of some that women have no other 
aim in their desire for dress-reform than 
that of adopting the hideous style of 
clothes worn by men;”’ for while admit- 
ting that, utility alone being considered, 
man’s dress is as nearly perfect as may 
be, they yet complain that in donning | 
the funereal black, and throwing aside | 
the glittering and gorgeous apparel in 
which they were wont of old to present 
themselves in the halls of our provincial 
assemblies, men have ignored the inher- 
ent instinct of beauty which God has 
implanted in our being, and that he has 
taken such infinite pains to gratify. 
Women have sacrificed comfort to beauty, 
men have sacrified beauty to comfort. 
Man goes about his work in a compact, 
simple, and serviceable dress; while 
woman, in endeavoring to retain the 
flowing outline and the graceful sweep of 
trained drapery, utterly ignores health | 
and convenience, and, with impaired 











strength, attempts to live the life of the 
busy worker in a dress that the merest 
idler would find burdensome and oppres- 
sive. 

‘“‘Society has ever proceeded on the 
theory that man has only to be useful, 
and woman to be beautiful; but in our 
country, she is not content to be useless 
and indolent. Her energy and her intel- 
ligence alike forbid it; and the new de- 
mands of a broader and more active life 
lead her to bear with ever-increasing im- 
patience the countless restrictions which 
her conventional dress imposes upon 
her.’’ Considering the undoubted ill- 
health of our country-women a national 
injury as well as a national disgrace, and 
believing that the present pernicious style 
of dress is one of the manifold agencies 
which are converting so many of our 
vigorous girls into suffering invalids be- 
fore they are fairly grown, our lecturers 
do not base their hopes of reform so 
much upon the older women—who, at the 
best, are little better than physical wrecks, 
through the ignorance of themselves and 
of their time—as upon the awakening in 
the mind of these women a spirit of in- 
quiry concerning the causes of this tend- 
ency to disease, in order that the girls of 
the present day may be saved before they 
have learned to wear the woman’s dress 
with its countless abominations, that they 
may grow up untrammeled, vigorous, 
and happy, showing the world a nobler 
womanhood and a nobler race of chil- 
dren than our country can now offer. 

First and foremost among these abom- 
inations may be classed the corset, which, 
with biased waists and tight ligatures 
about the waist, sets at defiance the im- 
portant hygienic principle laid down by 
our reformers, that ‘‘the vital organs sit- 
uated in the central regions of the body 
must be allowed unimpeded action,” else 
they will be forced out of place, and upon 
each other. , 

The second principle enjoins that a 
uniform temperature of the body must 
be preserved. Instead of this we find 
sleeveless and low-necked garments, 
which make a frigid zone on the shoul- 
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ders and chest; additional coverings be- 
tween the shoulders and belt form a 
temperate zone; while belts, bands, gath- 
ers, plaits, panier, and sash-bows, es- 
pecially abundant at the back, constitute 
a torrid region wherein arises ‘‘a chronic 
inflammation of the internal organs— 
mother of a hundred ills that afflict 
women.’ The lower limbs, whose cloth- 
ing should increase in direct ratio to the 
distance from the body to the feet, encased 
in thin garments, and surrounded by 
wind-blown skirts, with feet pinched in 
tight boots, are chilled into recognition 
of a second frigid zone. 

As a third hygienic principle, we find 
that weight must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Far from this being the case, we 
see that the weight of our clothing con- 
stantly increases. Skirts, one, two, and 
three, of heavy cotton cloth, with trim- 
mings ad “bitum, trained dress-skirts 
with puffs, flounces, plaitings, linings, 
facings, and protectors, to say nothing of 
heavily trimmed over-skirts, constitute a 
load that the Humane Society would 
think cruel if laid upon beasts of burden, 
and that violate the fourth important 
principle, which teaches that ‘‘the shoul- 
ders, and not the hips, must serve as 
the base of support, in order that the 
weight of the clothing, falling upon 
the unprotected portions of the body, 
which the hip-bones partially inclose, 
may not cause displacement of the inter- 
nal organs.” 

Annihilating bindings from all articles 
of apparel as injurious compressions, 
and showing no mercy to tight waists, 
built on the inverted pyramid plan, the 
reformers propose, as a substitute for that 
style of ‘‘senseless underwear which we 
have all accepted from our grandmothers 
as the legacy of fate,’’ a garment now 
much worn by children, called the union 
flannel suit for Winter, and one of linen 
or cotton for the Summer; an under and 
upper skirt, cut semicircular in shape, or 
with all useless fullness removed by 
gores; both hung from the shoulders by 
means of suspenders, or of a high-necked, 
long-sleeved basque furnished with but- 
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| tons for that purpose; and a small hoop- 


skirt. For the outer dress, ‘‘the present 
fashions supply a model which is the 
most healthful, convenient, and artistic 
possible for us to-day; namely, the Ga- 
brielle, which may have some light, du- 
rable, and simple ornamentation. The 
waist of this garment should be fitted 
loosely to the form, and the length of 
the skirt shortened so as to promote 
cleanliness and comfort. For the street, 
the redingote or polonaise, or, if pre- 
ferred, an over-skirt and short sacque, 
may be superadded.” 

The argument for the reconstruction 
of dress is founded upon well-known 
physiological facts, and is elaborated by 
the different lecturers with the care which 
the importance of the subject demands, 
The prevailing extravagance in dress is 
deplored, as well as the vast amount 
of time consumed in the excessive orna- 
mentation demanded by the tyranny of 
fashion—extravagance so often leading 
to crime—time, in tco many instances 
stolen from the hours of needful rest. 

“The only hope for the redemption 
of woman from the thralldom of dress,” 
says one of the lecturers, ‘‘lies in the 
belief that her hitherto limited sphere of 
activities has been so insufficient for her 
intellectual occupations, that she has 
been forced to expend her thoughts in 
decorating her person, instead of in en- 
larging her mind; but we are living~in 
an age of progress, when ideas are as- 
serting their right to rule, and woman is 
awakening to a consciousness of powers 
unused, and of fetters on mind and body 
which have hitherto prevented her from 
doing her share of the world’s work.” 
‘The day is not far distant when woman 
is to take part in all that concerns hu- 
manity; and if she would rightly fulfill 
the high trusts that shall be given her, 
she must emancipate herself from the 
engrossments of fashion, and come to 
see that a cultivated mind in a healthy 
body is more to be desired than the most 
costly or elaborate attire.” 

No doubt the world will have its laugh 
at the efforts of the dress reformers; no 
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doubt it will accuse them of fanaticism, 
if not of lunacy; but, taking those who 
before have spoken in the name of hu- 
manity for an example of suffering af- 
fliction and of patience, let them endure 
unto the end, assured that when char- 
ity balls exhibit toilets of calico, set off 
with embroidery, or ornamented with 
laces and silks at a cost of thousands of 
dollars; when Washington society exacts 
from a salary of five thousand dollars a 
costume of silk, satin, or velvet, renewed 
each day of the week; when bridal gifts 
are estimated by the tens of thousands, 
and when fashionable modistes are 
tempted by their wealthy patrons to de- 


| 





fraud the Government by setting at 
naught revenue restrictions, the culmi- 
nating point of extravagance must soon 
be reached, and a reaction follow. As 
woman becomes an active rather than a 
passive member of society, through a 
more liberal education, man will cease 
to look upon her asa gilded toy, and 
appreciate her not in proportion to the 
quality of the feathers she wears, but 
according to the better development of 
her mental and moral nature, rendered 
possible by the improved physical condi- 
tion which an intelligent comprehension 
of the laws of health shall induce. 
N. C, WENTWORTH. 





THE SPIRITS OF THE QLD 


HE mass of mankind are easily in- 

fluenced by that which savors of the 
superhuman. In past ages superstition 
had a greater control than now; but in 
some nations it still exerts a great’ influ- 
ence. Inthe Old World, and especially 
in the vicinity of the Papal throne, is it 
most plainly manifested. Every traveler 
who has visited that famous seven-hilled 
city tells of the many relics of the super- 
natural to be found there. Angels and 
spirits appear on every hand. There are 
vast, grand cathedrals in which Madon- 
nas stand, like enmarbled dreams; an- 
gels, whose faces seem to tell us that they 
have seen some wondrous vision; sub- 
terranean temples, cavernous chambers ; 
grottoes, sacredto mysterious spirits ; con- 
secrated fountains, monuments erected 
in honor of some patron saint, and tombs 
containing bones of wondrous healing 
power. Every thing tends to awaken 
emotions of beauty and awe. Every 
thing is so constituted that the naturally 
superstitious must of necessity believe in 
an unseen world, the abode of spirits. 
The New World, on the contrary, has no 


such beliefs. It utterly disregards mys- 
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terious visitants. The traveler in our 
country beholds a vastly different state 
of things. We have our churches thrown 
open to welcome all, and within their 
sacred precincts no spirit save that of 
God is supposed to dwell. Our public- 
schools, seminaries, and universities lift 
up their several voices, and plead the 
merits of a liberal education. Our battle- 
fields tell of the desire for liberty which 
is deeply rooted in the heart of every 
loyal citizen. We have our monuments, 
dedicated, not to patron saints, but to 
those heroes whose names are ever cher- 
ished. We have our healing fountains, 
but by means of chemistry we have 
learned that their charm does not arise 
from some creation of superstition. We 
have our grottoes, not sacred to myste- 
rious spirits, but ever telling of that all- 
powerful hand which fashioned them. 
The New World disregards mysterious 
visitants, but ever believes in that’great 
power—the earnest spirit— which has 
controlled its destiny ; that spirit which 
never rests, but ever presses onward, 
striving to achieve new victories; that 
spirit which discards useless ideality, and 
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ever treats of the plain reality. This ear- 
nest spirit enabled the Pilgrim Fathers to 
make for themselves a home in a wilder- 
ness, where wild beasts and savages 
threatened life and property. It is this 
earnest spirit that has caused many beau- 
tiful cities and villages to be scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
By no other means could we have be- 
come an enlightened and an intelligent 
people. 


The Old World is over-populated ; 


there is not room for all to obtain suste- | 


nance in an honest manner. Crime and 
idleness, therefore, too often reign su- 





preme. It is the idle hand, the idle brain, 
the idle heart, for which Satan finds em- 


| 
| 


ployment; and amore willing master can | 


scarce be found elsewhere. 


It is with his | 


assistance that the idle brain conjures up | 


dread phantoms which may inhabit grot- 
toes and subterranean caverns, and it is 
the idle heart that holds in reverence 
nothing higher. Who ever heard of a 
ghost inhabiting a school-house, a me- 
chanic’s shop, or any place where indus- 
try was found? On the contrary, they 
always favor ruined churches, and ten- 
antless houses which already have a tale 
of horror connected with them. 

The New World is broad, and there is 
plenty of work for every hand, for every 
brain, for every heart. Every hand and 
every brain may be engaged in the great 
work of elevating and ennobling man- 
kind, while every heart is thus governed 
by the earnest spirit. The spirits of the 
Old World may add to the imagery of its 
literature, but the spirit of the New World 








gives to its literature that which adds 
strength of character to those who study 
it. The art of the Old World may deal 
more frequently with angels and spirits; 
but, although yet in its infancy, the art 
of the New shows forth the leading spirit 
of the country and the nation. The 
people of the Old World prize the pictured 
Madonna and child very highly. The 
people of the New World place statues 
of living and departed heroes in their 
chief places of meeting, as incentives to 
action. The people of the Old World 
are coming into the possession of this 
earnest spirit to a marked degree, yet it 
is not so general as in the New. The 
thoughts and feeling of an individual 
or a nation are molded by outward cir- 
cumstances. The climate, the scenery, 
continually exert an influence. Italy has 
her sunny skies famed in song and story; 
Switzerland, her mountains; Scotland, 
her picturesque scenery; and America, 
her plains, forests, and mountains. Each 
one has that which may feed the fancy; 
but the people of America have a grand 
and mighty work before them, which can 
only be accomplished in an earnest, per- 
severing spirit. The spirits of the Old 
World arouse the fancy; the spirit of the 
New develops the intellect. The spirits 
of the Old World have a depressing in- 
fluence; the spirit of the New, an elevat- 
ing one. The spirits of the Old World 
tend to lead the mind away from the only 
true God; the spirit of the New leads 
man onward and upward, nearer and 
nearer to that One who continually guides 
him. Lou W. PEARCE. 





HUMILITY. 


HE bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest, 
And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade when all things rest ; 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 





The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown 
In lowliest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most, when most his soul ascends; 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 
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THE memory of those who have left a 
mighty impression on the hearts of their 
contemporaries, and whose influence has 
been potent in shaping the course of events, 
will ever remain bright and clear. It is 
transmitted from generation to generation, 
and tradition not unfrequently invests it with 
a wreath of many colors, and thus it comes 
down, beautified, to posterity. Historical 
events may grow dim in the recollection of 
the masses; but the memory of the persons 
connected with them is lasting, and those 
who will teach the lessons and the warnings 
of history frequently turn to them to adorn 
their story or impress a moral. To such a 
personage we have before alluded in these 
pages, and now again linger for a moment 
with the noblest of modern queens, Louisa 
of Prussia, whose name has of late become a 
talisman for all Germany. We do this be- 
cause of the renewed interest taken in her 
sad history in this the centennial year of her 
birth, which has called forth numerous biog- 
raphies of her life and history. She was 
the personification of all the sorrows expe- 
rienced by Germany at the hands of French 
insolence and arrogance. She died in the 
bloom of her years in the midst of the deep- 
est humiliation of her country, and a victim 
to the mortifying blows and insults of the 
enemy. But her name became the signal of 
an uprising of her people, and adorned the 
banners of the Prussian youth as in forlorn 
hope they cut their way through the enemy’s 
ranks, and returned to receive the honors of 
the Iron Cross, which her husband, Frederick 
William III, had created in her honor and 
onher birthday. Sixty years after her death 
the spirit of her name breathed again upon 
her people, and her son, the present vener- 
able Emperor, gathered his forces again to 
repel the invaders whose fathers had crushed 





his nation and killed his mother. He crossed 
the Rhine as King of Prussia, and returned 
as William the victorious Emperor of all 
German lands; and his first deed was to 
kneel at the grave of his sainted mother, 
and, amid grief and tears at her fate, implore 
a better future for that country whose sor- 
rows had broken her heart. 

And again the Iron Cross was revived to 
adorn the breast of the many heroes, and 
this time was not confined to Prussians, but 
was granted to all the nationalities of the 
common country, and thus joined them by 
an invisible but powerful band, whose essence 
was the pure character and patriotic spirit 
of the long dead but ever memorable queen. 
And now, in her centennial year, even her 
French foes are doing justice to her name in 
the columns of their Matzonal Review, in 
which her memory is gently handled by her 
biographer, and whose words have awakened 
quite an interest in French society. Her 
German historian, long known to the nation, 
has just published the seventh edition of his 
life of the queen. He has greatly enlarged 
the work, and enriched it with many addi- 
tions obtained from the present ruling house, 
which is mere than ever willing to give to 
the world any thing and every thing that 
may illustrate the life of this remarkable 
and good woman. He has thus succeeded 
in drawing a beautiful picture of a noble 
life from the cradle to the grave, which shows 
us the same lovely character as schoo!-girl, 
daughter, wife, and mother. As queen, her 
life was simple, domestic, and pure; and 
from her exalted position she breathed an 
elevating influence over the women of the 
land which is yet vividly felt. The wife of 
one king and the mother of two, she has had 
a controlling influence over her country, 
though long since borne to the tomb in sorrow 
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as a self-sacrificing wife and mother, and 
a royal sufferer whose heart beat and burst 
for the woes of her people. The interest 
taken in the history of this German queen 
has reached the English nation, to which a 
literary lady and admirer has given the ‘Life 
and Times of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, with 
a Sketch of Prussian History.”” The En- 
glish lady has handled the theme lovingly, 
but too learnedly and vaguely. And ‘‘ Good 
Louisa’s’’? fame has even reached us, and 
been lovingly treated of, in the form of a 
Sunday-school book, by a lady of our Church, 
whose enthusiasm and opportunities have 
well-fitted her to tell a story that ought to 
be read and pondered over by the growing 
girls of our land, that they may indeed learn 
that it is more profitable to be a good woman 
than queen, and that simple goodness can 
adorn a throne more effectually than a 
coronet. 

THE French ladies are just now largely 
absorbed in the study of a magnificent work 





just issued, bearing the title: ‘* History of 


Costumes in France from the Remotest Pe- 
riods to the End of the Eighteenth Century.” 
The book presents a continuous, exact, and 
detailed description of all styles of dress 


that have been usual with the Celtic, Ro- | 


manic, and Merovingian periods in France, 
and it gives, toa certain extent, the cause 
and history of the changes. This portion of 
the work is indeed the most instructive; for 
the changes in styles of dress are largely 
affected by the development of industrial 
skill, and their history must, in a measure, 
be that of the national development under 
historical changes and influences. The de- 
scriptions of the divers costumes are given 
in exact though attractive words; but these 
are greatly enhanced by some five hun- 
dred capitally executed wood-cuts, drawn 
and engraved by the best artists from the 
originals. Statues, reliefs, and engravings, 
pictures in old manuscripts and prayer-books, 
tapestry, carpets, and rugs, have all been 
used with the greatest care, and for this pur- 
pose libraries and collections of antique cu- 
riosities and art have been rummaged from 
garret tocellar. It must have cost a world of 
trouble and labor to bring together so much 
scattered and half-hidden material, so that no 
material link should fail in the endless chain 








of changes to which this classic land of fash- 
ion has been subjected. To a history of cos- 
tumes of different epochs belongs the history 
of extravagance in the different periods 
treated of. This throws a peculiar light on 
the condition of society at different periods, 
and especially the relations of class to class, as 
developed in the impassable barrier of dress 
as peculiar to each one; for in this regard 
the sternest laws have existed until quite 
recently. Modern progress seems now to be 
obliterating these marks in some measure. 
The author has spiced his book with an oc. 
casional dash of the favorite sauce piguante 
of the French, without which scarcely any 
If it has 
not flavor, essence, sparkle, it is almost too 


book nowadays leaves the press. 


heavy for digestion as literary food, and is 
likely to be consigned to a back-shelf. This 
piquancy is given in the present instance by 
an occasional bit of racy gossip concern- 
ing the prominent dames in the fashionable 
and court circles of the respective periods, 
interlarded by a display of their weaknesses. 
The 


slaves of their hair-dressers and man-milli- 


most distinguished ladies were the 


ners, who, in the necessity of frequenting 
their boudoirs, became acquainted with their 
foibles, and would thus rule them with an 
A certain ‘* fyéseur”’ of fame is 
mentioned who would treat his high-born 
customers as if they were his servants, and 


iron hand. 


not hesitate to order other persons out of his 
presence while he was performing his artistic 
feats on the subject’s head. 
of having said to a noble dame: ‘* You see, . 


One is accused 


madame, that however handsomely I may 
dress your hair, you can never make a hand- 
some appearance, or do justice to my skill, 
with that long nose!” 





AND the above leads us logically to a re- 
markable exhibition which has just taken 
place in Paris, and is now commanding the 
attention of the press. The French occa- 
sionally become so tired of politics, music, 
the theater and opera, that they demand of 
public caterers something new. And this 
time the hair-dressers and ‘*/riseurs’’ have 
stepped into the gap and delighted the giddy 
Parisians with a grand tournament in their 
line. In this gay capital there are no less ‘ 
than three institutions in which are taught 
the art and mystery of hair-dressing; and 
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four periodicals are published entirely in this 
interest. In these ‘‘ Hair-dressers’ Acade- 
mies ’’ there are numerous ‘‘ professors,” who 
teach their pupils to handle the comb and 
the brush, to manufacture plaits and coils, 
rats, mice, puffs, and what not; and they 
further impart to them the skill of using the 
‘‘rouge”’ and the ‘*blanc,”’ and of heighten- 
ing the attractions of eyebrows, eyelashes, 
etc. The course in these academies begins 
in November and ‘ends in February. At 
the close they have their ‘‘ Exhibition” like 
other learned institutes. Professors and pu- 
pils appear in public to exhibit their art and 
to contest for the palm of superiority and 
the golden medal of merit. The professor 
must be fluent in tongue as deft of finger, 
graceful in his movements, and quick at his 
work, that the fair patient may not weary 
under the treatment. He must possess dis- 
cretion, as well in respect to what he may 
see and hear in the houses which he fre- 
quents as in the aids to beauty which he 
employs to hide the ravages of time. He 
must, above all, be an artist—possess artistic 
taste to adapt his creations to the style of 
face on which he builds his rare inventions— 
in short, he must bea diplomatist. For are 
not all these things told in the azr-dressers’ 
Monitor, the the 
guild in Paris? Run over its pages, and you 
will find that curling-irons, false hair, and 
combs alternate with the philosophy and 
politics of hair-dressing—for political pref- 
erences are often conveyed by the style of 
the hair and the color of the cozffure. Then 
the fluctuating prices of hair and the state 
of the market play a great part. One learns 
from what sources the greatest quantity of 
false hair comes to Paris. The German 
blonde and auburn are not despised, and 
even Brittany sends a portion of these, while 
Italy supplies the market with the coal-black 
article. A handsome golden blonde set of 
hair costs the immodest sum of three thou- 
sand francs, although it may have been en- 
ticed from the head of a simple peasant girl 
for a mere bagatelle. And happy are those 
who can secure it from such an acceptable 
source, for much of the false hair of the 
trade comes from the prison, the hospital— 
the grave! And yet how few ladies can 
rise above the tyranny of false hair! But let 
us go to the *‘ Exhibition.” It is held ina 


organ of hair-dressers’ 





large ball-room filled with thousands of per- 
sons, mostly composed of the families of the 
artists. Over three thousand are present. 
In the center of the room is a raised plat- 
form so situated that all can walk around it. 
On the platform sit the officers and judges, 
as well as the artists and their subjects. The 
exercises are opened by,a speech from the 
presiding officer, alluding to the importance 
of the occasion, in which he ranges from 
Queen Semiramis to Madame MacMahon. 
The solemnity then commences. The pro- 
fessors and their pupils, forty in all, begin 
the great work. A lady’s hair is first dressed 
by the teacher, and then another is prepared 
by a pupil. The parties operated on are 
then led around the room that all may have 
an opportunity closely to inspect the work. 
Applause or silence, according as the au- 
dience is impressed with the genius displayed 
in the artistic creation. Every thing is car- 
ried on with dignity and seriousness, as if 
the institution and the act treated of weighty 
affairs of State or Church. As the work 
goes on, one display becomes more extrava- 
gant than the other; the ruling tendency is 
a sort of Tower of Babel arrangement; and 
the higher the structure, the greater the ad- 
miration. At last the work is finished, and 
the judges give in their decision. The golden 
medal is taken by a structure rising high 
over the forehead, and rolling deep into the 
neck, leaving the crown of the head com; 
paratively bare—a wonderful abnormity to 
be crowned with a golden prize. But the 
golden and silver medals come forth from 
the glass case in which they have been ex- 
posed, and are duly distributed to the vic- 
tors, who are photographed and presented to 
the public in the columns of the Monitor, 
in its next issue, as public benefactors. For 
a year they are the champions of the noble 
profession, and command its highest emolu- 
ments and honors, until some still greater 
genius arises to claim them. 





THE emancipation of woman is not con- 
fined to England and America, for a letter 
from St. Petersburg in the Memorial Diplo- 
matigue mentions, among other things, that 
some Russian ladies have formed a society 
with a view of qualifying themselves for the 
bar, and demanding permission to plead, 
after undergoing the prescribed examination. 
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WOMEN’S RECORD AT Home. 


IN the course of an address, in Cincinnati, 
on the ‘* Duties of Christian Women,” Miss 
Smiley spoke these words in favor of strict 
temperance habits: ‘‘I beg you, for the 
sake of your brothers, your husbands, your 
sons, your friends, I beg you never, never 
again todo it. A few years ago this whole 
nation was startled with the horrible story 
told of one of the ladies in Baltimore, who 
had poisoned her guest at the supper-table, 
putting the poison in the cup she held to 
his lips. Do not some of our Christian 
women sometimes do that? Have not deli- 
cate hands held out the very cup which, in 
due time, was to poison a beloved one? I 
beg you, dear sisters, to take this thought 
home to your hearts, and never, under any 
pretense, for any purpose, set such an exam- 
ple whereby your brother might stumble or 
be made weak.” 


— The Chicago Temperance Alliance pro- 
poses, as its first task, to persuade the em- 
ployers of Chicago to change their weekly 
pay-day from Saturday to Monday. One of 
the papers of that city, in commenting on 
the move, says: ‘* To carry this point will not 
be to carry the main position, of course; for 
that is not done till men are saved from the 
power of the drink-habit by being converted 
to Christ; but it dislodges the enemy from 
one of the outworks of his line, and will 
enable us to turn it more quickly and more 
easily. With thousands of men the differ- 
ence between an idle day with money in 
their pockets and an idle day without it, is 
the difference between a beastly, drunken 
spree and a happy frolic with the children.” 


— At the District Temperance Convention 
of the Eighth District of Ohio, held in Ur- 
bana, the following, among other resolutions, 
was adopted: 

‘‘ Resolved, That we recommend that special 
efforts be made in our Sabbath-schools and 
families to educate all the children to total 
abstinence, and to eternal opposition to this 
debasing traffic and use of all intoxicating 
liquors.” 

Among other resolutions adopted was one 
urging women to use their influence for the 





election of only square temperance.men to 
office. 


— Miss Alice Guernsey, of the Randolph 
Normal School, read a poem at the Women’s 
State Temperance Convention at Montpelier, 
February 17th. 

—The Woman’s Union, recently organ- 
ized at Philadelphia, Mrs. Dr. Lowrey, Pres- 
ident, is holding prayer-meetings twice a 
week in the Reformatory Home for Inebri- 
ates, in Locust Street. 


—A State convention of delegates from 
the women’s temperance organizations of 
Pennsylvania was held, March 3d, in the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, for the purpose of forming a State 
union. 
present, representing various sections of the 
St:.e. <A petition, presented by Mrs. Anna 
Wittenmyer, protesting against the repeal 
of the Local Option law by the Legislature 
of the State, was adopted by the convention. 


There were about seventy ladies 


—A delegation from the New York State 
Temperance Society and the Women’s State 
Temperance Union visited Albany, Febru- 
ary 17th. 
utmost to secure the repeal of the excise 


The liquor men were doing their 


law, and large numbers of them were pres- 
ent when the noble little band were accorded 
A mass: meeting was held in 
The liquor- 
dealers and members of the Legislature were 


a hearing. 
Tweedle Hall in the evening. 


out in force. 


— The Christian Associations of the land 
that are under feminine control seem to be 
striving to deserve that best of all praise 
that can be accorded a woman, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.”” The Association in 
Cincinnati has, for a center of operations, a 
‘¢Home,” where young women of slender 
means who are working their own way in 
the world can pay for board in proportion 
to what they are earning. The young ladies’ 
branch reports success in relation to the In- 
dustrial School, where girls are taught plain 
sewing and dress-making. A training-school 
for cooking and laundry work is contemplated. 
St. Louis has a similar assuciation, which 
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gives a home to girls out of employment, 
and furnishes board for industrious women 
of good moral character at reasonable rates. 
The Western Sanitary Commission offer the 
ladies $10,000, to be spent in the purchase 
of alot and the erection of a suitable Home, 
providing that the ladies could raise the bal- 
ance of a sufficient amount to build a Home 
that would comfortably accommodate one 
hundred and fifty young women. <A com- 
mittee of ladies was appointed to take proper 
action and solicit subscriptions. 


—A new institution of benevolence, a 
Home for Widows and Single Women, has 
lately been opened in Philadelphia, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterians, at an out- 
lay of $70,000. 

—Mrs. Ann C. F. 
late Gerrit Smith, died at the family resi- 
dence, Petersborough, New York, March 
6th. She was a woman of great benevo- 


Smith, widow of the 


lence of character, hospitable, genial, and 
generous. 

— Lebanon, Ohio, several years ago, re- 
ceived from Miss Klingling a legacy of thirty 
thousand dollars, to be applied to the estab- 
lishment of a Home for friendless children 
It has 


under sixteen years of age. now 


twenty-seven inmates. 

—A new Home, or family hotel, has been 
opened in Boston through the exertions of 
the managers and friends of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. There are 
accommodations for about one hundred and 
ninety persons, including matrons and as- 
sistants. Of the one hundred and fifteen 
rooms, fifty-two have been furnished with- 
out cost to the Association by individuals 
and Churches. 


— By the Association in Washington, two 
hundred and eleven women have been re- 
lieved during the year, fifty-two employed 
in sewing, forty-five supplied with homes, sev- 
enty-five children cared for while their parents 
Besides this, 
very many were supplied with work at their 
homes. Congress appropriated $25,000, and 
the District Legislature $5,000, to this excel- 
lent institution. 


— Mrs. Field, wife of Rev. Henry M. Field, 
D. D., editor and proprietor of the New York 
Evangelist, died, after a lingering illness, in 


were earning a livelihood. 





New York City, Saturday evening, March 
6th. She was a native of Paris, and came 
to this country in the capacity of a teacher 
of French. She was married to Dr. Field 
in 1849. During the twenty years she lived 
in the city she was one of the most distin- 
guished women of New York. She was a 
woman of great wit, acuteness, and sense. . 
Her conversational powers were remarkable, 
and her reading and accomplishments com- 
plete and varied. Mrs. Field was an artist 
of great merit, and her crayon portraits, 
which were often seen on the walls of the 
Academy, received many encomiums. For 
three years she was principal of the Women’s 
Art School of the Cooper Union, a position 
which to her was a place of delight, and 
which she only relinquished on account of 
the failure of her eyes. 


— Miss Anna Oliver has joined the theo- 
logical class in the Boston University. She 
is the first woman admitted to the school. 

—At the second annual commencement 
of the School of Medicine of Boston Uni- 
versity, a class of thirty were graduated, of 
whom seven were women. 


—Rev. Miss Haines, of Hallowell, offi- 
ciated as Chaplain in the Senate lately, be- 
ing the first woman that ever acted in that 
capacity in the Legislature of Maine. 


— The total number of students in attend- 
ance at the university in Ann Arbor is 1,112. 
The number of women in attendance is 
ninety-four, of whom five are in the law 
department, thirty-eight in the medical, and 
fifty-one in the literary. 


— The Sanskrit class in Boston University 
includes two young ladies. So far as is 
known, they are the first of their sex in 
America or Europe to undertake this diffi- 
Elihu Burritt is teaching San- 
skrit to a class of young ladies at his home 
in New Britain, Connecticut. 


cult study. 


— Miss Carrie S. Burnham, who has been 
studying law for three years in Philadelphia, 
presented her application before the Board 
of Lawyers of that city the other day for 
the usual examination and admission to the 
bar. The Board declined to receive her ap- 
plication, as they could find no precedent 
for it, but promised to lay the matter before 
the court. 
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ART NOTES. 


WE have before noticed in these pages 
the explorations of the German archzologist, 
Dr. Schliemann, whose interesting narrative 
of ‘*Troy and its Remains” has recently 
been issued by Scribner & Co. This work 
is a translation from the German, and its 
interest is greatly increased by being edited 
by the learned Philip Smith, B. D. Besides 
the narrative of researches and discoveries 
on the site of Ilium and in the Trojan plain, 
there are maps, plans, views,’ and cuts, rep- 
resenting five hundred objects of antiquity 
discovered there by Schliemann himself. 
The autobiographical notice of the persever- 
ing and enthusiastic explorer tells us, in a 
few pages, of early boyhood spent in a small 
German town, and struggling through pov- 
erty and performing most menial drudgery 

il, at the age of nineteen, he found work 
at eight hundred francsa year. A wretched 
garret for lodgings and a meagre allowance for 
meals drove him to his books, that he might, 
in his few leisure hours for study, forget his 
miserable wretchedness, and fit himself for 
a better position. In this way he mastered 
the English, French, Dutch, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian languages. He soon ob- 
tained a better situation, where he could 
study the Russian, Swedish, Polish, and 
modern Greek, and at the same time mingle 
with the people speaking these languages. 
At the age of thirty-six, having now made 
himself familiar with the ancient Greek, he 
commenced his travels in the East, and per- 
fected his knowledge of Arabic. After ex- 
tensive travels around the world and great 
success in business, in 1866 he settled in 
Paris in order to devote himself to the study 
of archeology; and in 1867 he visited the 
place he has since found to possess such rich 
memorials of antiquity. Accompanied by 
his wife, whom he introduces to the reader 
as ‘¢an Athenian lady, who is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Homer, and who knows almost 
the whole of the ‘Iliad’ by heart,” he 
commenced his excavations on the site of 


Homer’s Troy. 
In this most interesting volume he gives 
in detail the method and progress of his ex- 
*cavations. During the two years he had in 





employ one hundred and sixty workmen, 
with their eighty-eight wheelbarrows, one 
hundred and eight spades, and one hundred 
and three pickaxes, all taken from England, 
With a miasmatic climate, and a constant 
exposure to falling ¢éér7s, and the provoking 
interference of the Turkish Government, he 
has shown wonderful determination and en- 
thusiasmi. From Dr. Schliemann’s own ac- 
count, he seems amply repaid in his one 
hundred thousand specimens of coins, terra 
cotta vases, tablets, and rich gold orna- 
ments. With a generosity only equaled by 
his enthusiasm, after spending his best years 
and forty thousand dollars, Dr. Schliemann 
expresses his purpose of presenting the en- 
tire collection to some archzological museum. 
May the time come when we may have them 
reproduced and placed by the side of the 
famous De Cesnola collection in the metro- 
politan museum! 


— The Society of Painters in Water-colors 
have given the general impression, among 
art critics, of unusual success at their last 
exhibition in New York. We notice with 
pleasure the names of several ladies among 
the many examples of rare merit; Miss M. 
R. Oakley, Miss M. I. M’Donald, and Miss 
Jacobs stand most prominent. The few 
imported flower-pieces, especially the Italian, 
seemed to add variety and warmth to the 
collection, without detracting from our own 
artists’ work. They brought soft and sunny 
Italy in their beautiful tints, and we could 
only wish there were more of them. From 
a very small beginning, only a few years 
ago, this Society has shown steady improve- 
ment; and from little attention or encour- 
agement, it was this year honored by over a 
thousand visitors a day, and its sales were far 
in advance of other years. 


— Perhaps none could wonder more than 
the old masters themselves at the strange 
society into which some of their composi- 
tions have fallen in these later times. These 
profound students of the power of tone 
understood full well that human emotions 
find their various, appropriate, and natural 
expressions. Upon this they base their 
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masterpieces. Impassioned earthly love 
finds its necessary tone-language; so with 
revenge; so with fear; so with submission, 
etc. In the opera equally with the drama, 
success and greatness of composition must 
depend upon the interpretation of the vary- 
ing emotions of the characters through the 
changing, shifting tone. But when these 
very compositions, born of an earthly senti- 
ment, or of an impure passion, are trans- 
ferred to the temple of the living God, and 
made the vehicle of the lofty praise of the 
devout worshipers, how perfectly grotesque 
would this appear to the great composers 
themselves, could they be present at our 
modern service! Nothing is more offensive 
to the cultivated taste of a Christian man— 
nothing more disturbing to his religious ex- 
ercises, than the abominable music that is 
introduced into many of our Churches by a 
company hired to do the praising for the 
congregation, as the machine does the pray- 
ing for the stupid heathen. People of re- 
fined sensibilities and tastes are shocked that 
some operatic snatch should be made the 
vehicle of expression of the deepest religious 
thoughts that have been born of the spirit. 
Next to the reform of Sunday-school hymns, 
we need a thorough reform in the choir. 

— Professor C. W. Bennett, of Syracuse 
University, delivered a lecture on ‘ Art as 
an Illustration of Christian Doctrine,’ be- 
fore the Drew Theological Seminary on the 
6th of April. 

—Macfarren, the English composer, has 
attracted much attention by his Oratorio of 
«St. John the Baptist.””. The London 06- 
server pronounces it the greatest sacred mu- 
sical work that has been produced in England 
since Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah.” 


— Madame Neilson has just ended her one 
hundred nights’ engagement with Mr. Max 
Strakosch, in Toronto. Great enthusiasm 
ran through the overflowing house, and she 
was repeatedly recalled amid bursts of ap- 
plause. 

—Pius IX is plucky in more ways than 
one. It is now announced that he desires 
to ornament the exterior of the dome of St. 
Peter’s with twelve colossal statues of the 
apostles, conformably to the supposed inten- 
tion of Michael Angelo for the finished 
structure, which he did not live tosee. The 





Pope proposes to give the commission for 
these statues to twelve Roman sculptors set- 


tled in the city before the fatal 20th of Sep- 


tember, 1870, and who have not in any way 
submitted to, or made common cause with, 
the new authorities. 


—A Paris art journal is responsible for 
the statement that the thieves of Spain 
are still making successful raids on the art 
galleries and churches of that distracted 
country. The celebrated cartoons of Goya, 
at Madrid, have been removed. The beau- 
tiful Virgin’s crown, in the St. Ferdinand 
Chapel at Seville, has been spirited away, 
also a beautiful Mater Dolorosa at Granada. 
The latest theft was perpetrated in Madrid. 
A small statue of the Virgin, of most excel- 
lent workmanship, dating from the sixteenth 
century, was carried off to Paris, where the 
plunderers borrowed a round sum upon it 
from the bankers. The Spanish legation 
has claimed the statue, and is to return it to 
its resting-place. This business is not a lit- 
tle amusing when we come to study it. 
Only think of a good Catholic taking down 
a statue from the sacred place, and selling 
the ‘*Queen of men and angels” for paltry 
pelf! 


— March 6, 1875, was celebrated in Flor- 
ence, Italy, as an anniversary of the deepest 
interest. On that date, three hundred years 
before, was born Michael Angelo, painter, 
architect, and sculptor. This celebration 
had been looked forward to by all Italians, 
and, indeed, by all lovers of art, with very 
special interest, because that day was the 
time fixed by Michael Angelo himself, on 
his death-bed, for the opening of a large 
sealed packet, which he then placed in the 
hands of his executors. It has not yet trans- 
pired what were the exact contents of this 
packet, but it was supposed to contain many 
valuable State papers, secret correspondence 
with Popes, princes, and Jeading men, of 
the great artist’s day, and, it is hinted, some- 
thing of his correspondence with the Mar- 
chioness Pescara. A new monument is also 
being erected to the artist at Florence: It is 
to consist of a group in bronze, cast from 
selections of the works of the master himself. 
In the center will be placed the ‘* David,” 
and at the angles ‘*Crepuscule,” ‘* Aurora,” 
‘*«Day,” and ‘* Night,” from the sacristy of 
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St. Lorenzo. The publication of seven 
hundred of Michael Angelo’s letters, and of 


eighteen hundred addressed to him by his, 


eminent contemporaries, was to take place 
simultaneously in Rome, Florence, Leipsic, 


Vienna, and London, and must form a valua- | 


ble contribution to art, letters, and politics. 


—The marble bust of Mazzini was re- 
cently unveiled on the third anniversary 
of his death. Garibaldi honored the occa- 
sion by sending his son to represent him, 
he being too ill to be present. 


— Mr. Conrads, the sculptor of the great 
Antietam statue, at Westerly, Rhode Island, 
is modeling for Mr. Batterson, a prominent 
citizen of Hartford, a group of nine figures, 
representing the ‘* Landing of the Pilgrims 
in 1620,” to be cut in granite in bas-relief. 


—Mr. Silas Martin, an artist of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has completed a portrait of Gov- 
ernor Kirker, who filled the gubernatorial 
office in that State during the year 1807-8. 
This painting is the last required to complete 
the series of portraits of Governors of Ohio 
from the year of the admission of the State 
into the Union down to the present time. 


— The statue of the patriot hero of Ven- 
ice, and President of the Republic of 1848, 
Daniele Manin, was unveiled March 22d. 
The ceremonies were very imposing, and 
great enthusiasm was felt by all classes of 
the people. A general holiday was observed, 
the city was gayly decorated, and at night 
Venice was brilliant with illumination. 

—At a meeting of the artists of Phila- 
delphia, held March 27th, a committee of 
sculptors, 
architects, and engineers, was appointed for 
the purpose of conferring with the Centen- 
nial commissioners, and the artists through- 
out the country, with regard to the art fea- 
tures of the Centennial. An address to the 
artists throughout the country, inviting par- 
ticipation, was adopted. 


eleven, consisting of painters, 


—Edward Eggleston has just completed 
the arrangement of the text for a volume of 
about one hundred and fifty pages, contain- 
ing about one hundred full-page plates, called 
‘‘Christ in Art,” after designs by Bida. 
Mr. Eggleston has chosen to adhere strictly 
to the Scripture text, and where there was 
a variety among the evangelists, to select 





| 
| 





It 


that account that is simplest and richest. 
occurs to us that this work is to do good. 


— The Joseph Warren Association of the 
Boston Highlands have accepted the ten 
condemned brass cannon, given by Congress, 
with which to cast a full-length statue of 
General Warren, to be placed in the square 
in front of his birthplace, Warren Street, 
Boston Highlands. ‘The estimated cost, ex- 
clusive of pedestal, is ten thousand dollars, 


— Edgar A. Poe’s memory is at last to be 
honored with a monument, through the efforts 
of the Public Teachers’ Association of Bal- 
timore. 
ately. 


The work is to commence immedi- 
The design is an obelisk of pure, 
white Italian marble, with a bas-relief of 
Poe on one of the panels, and appropriate 
inscriptions and emblems on the other three. 
It is thought it will be ready for dedication 
in a few months. 


— Leonardo’s gifts were so incredibly nu- 
merous and varied as to hinder the develop- 
ment of his career in any one of them. He 
was also procrastinating, and 
apparently unconscientious; and never was 
so lofty a fame in art maintained by works 
so few, so ruined, and so uncertain, as those 
he has left behind him. Michael Angelo 
was the impersonation of laboriousness and 
conscientiousness; but his time and his ge- 
nius were wasted by the authority of igno- 
rance and caprice; and it was only by the 
perseverance of an honest purpose, the en- 
ergy of a great mind, and the oppportunity 
of a long life, that he accomplished the stu- 
pendous monuments that immortalize him. 
As to Raphael, the number of his creations, 


fastidious, 


compared with the shortness of his career, 
are such as to lead us to infer that equal 
facility and perfection of production were 
Leonardo 
worked slowly; Michael Angelo, furiously ; 


never compatible before or since. 


of Raphael’s mode of labor, we can only 
be sure that it was a delight to him. In 
character of art, Leonardo and Michael An- 
gelo were both strictly new; Raphael not so 
Finally, their portraits 
are the types of the men. Leonardo, hand- 
some and high-bred, with an Italian’s dig- 
nity, but a courtier’s mask; Raphael, young, 
beautiful, and unruffled; Michael Angelo’s 
the mournfulest countenance we can look 
upon.——Ldinburgh Review. 


new as so perfect. 
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In March, France put upon record another 
Ministry, constituted as follows: M. Buffet, 
Vice-President of the Council; M. Dufaure, 
Minister of Justice; Duke D’Audriffret Pas- 
quier, Interior ; Duke Decazes, Foreign Af- 
fairs; M. Leon Say, Finance; M. Wallon, 
Public Instruction ; General De Cissey, War; 
Admiral De Montaignac, Marine. 


— The Mikado of Japan visited the Gov- 
ernment navy-yard at Yokosuka, March sth, 
to witness the launch of the Sez, the first 
man-of-war constructed on foreign principles, 
and there was a general celebration in the 
vicinity. The Sezk is a gun-boat, one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven feet long, thirty feet 
beam, and sixteen feet depth of hold. Her 
displacement is eight hundred and forty tons, 
and she carries three Krupp guns; one a 
swivel of six inches caliber. The engine is 
one hundred-horse power. Yeddo, Japan, 
was lit with gas for the first time on the 18th 
of December. The Japanese Government 
has appropriated $1,600,000 for the con- 
struction of wharves in the harbor of Yoko- 
hama. The work is to be commenced im- 
mediately. 

—It has generally been agreed upon by 
the highest authorities that Prince Chun, fa- 
ther of the new Emperor of China, has re- 
signed his position as commander of the 
Tartar garrison at Pekin. It has been found 
expedient to readmit Prince Kung to at least 
a part of the official power formerly held by 
him, his experience in foreign affairs being 
expressly required at this time. The infant 
Emperor is said to be extremely wretched in 
his new exaltation, which separates him 
from his companions and parents forever. 
Proclamations have already been issued as 
proceeding from him. It is announced he 
will continue in mourning three years. On 
petition of the ministers the term will prob- 
ably be reduced to twenty-seven days. 


— An earthquake of unusual force shook 
a large portion of Northern Mexico on the 
14th. The little town of San Cristobal was 
almost entirely destroyed, and seventy dead 
bodies were taken from the ruins. The cen- 
ter of the disturbance seems to have been 





the volcano of Leboruco. The earthquake 
occurred at night, and the terror of the peo- 
ple was increased by the darkness. 


— March 4th, advices from Buenos Ayres 
state that the palace of the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of that city was sacked, and the 
houses of Jesuits set on fire. 


— The Universe publishes the Papal En- 
cyclical renewing the excommunication cf 
the pronunciamento against the Old Cath- 
olics of Switzerland, and censures the au- 
thorities for protecting them. 


— The Italian Government having refused 
to permit the coining of any more money 
bearing the effigy of the Pope, the Papal 
coins will be in future struck at the Brussels’ 
mint. 


— The Pope has permitted the Austrian 
bishops to comply with the law which re- 
quires that the authorities be notified of the 
names of the priests appointed to a living. 
This is considered, in Berlin, evidence that 
the Pope is actuated by political motives, as 
the resistance of the Prussian bishops, which 
he encourages, to a similar law is the princi- 
pal cause of the present trouble with the 
Catholic Church. 


— The Papal Consistory was held at the 
Vatican on the 15th of March. Archbishops 
Manning of Westminster, Ledochowski of 
Posen Guiesen, M’Closkey of New 
York, Deschamps of Malines, and Mon- 
signors Gianelli and Bartolini, were created 
Cardinals. Philadelphia, Boston, and Mil- 
waukee were raised to the rank of Metro- 
politan Sees, and bishops were appointed 
for the dioceses of Wheeling, Portland, 
Hartford, and Kingston. An allocution 
was delivered by the Pope. 


and 


—In consequence of the last Encyclical 
of the Pope, the Government has introduced 
in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 4 bill 
withdrawing State endowments from Cath- 
olic clergy, and providing for their restora- 
tion only to those bishops who will bind 
themselves by formal document to obey the 
laws. 
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—JI1n Spain, according to Protestant sta- 
tistics, 30,000 Spaniards have been converted 
since 1868. The Protestant chapels through- 
out the country remain. 


— March 26th, twenty prominent Com- 
munist prisoners, under the leadership of 
Dr. Restavue, escaped from New Caledonia 
in boats built by themselves. 


— At Rome, the new ‘‘ Venus”’ found on 
Christmas Eve has been placed in the gal- 
lery of the Capitoline Museum. The statue 
is only four feet in height, and represents a 
young girl of the Roman type of beauty, of 
about thirteen years of age. Although in- 
ferior to the celebrated Capitoline Venus, it 
is a most lovely specimen of sculpture. 


— The summary of Spanish history for 
March is as follows: 8th, Advices from 
Figueras, on the Spanish frontier, report 
that an engagement had taken place be- 
tween the Carlists and Alfonsists, near that 
fortress, which lasted six hours. The Alfon- 
sists lost three hundred killed and wounded. 
The Carlists are bombarding the town of 
Oria. 15th, The Spanish troops in Cuba 
shot twenty-two young Cubans at Cienfuegos, 
as it is said, without the form of a trial, and, 
for all that yet appears, merely because they 
had republican sympathies. Even if they 
were technically rebels, their summary exe- 
cution was an outrage. The slaughter was 
only in accordance with immemorial Spanish 
practice, however; for the ancestors of the 
present assassins tortured and murdered 
thousands of West Indian natives without 
remorse and without reason. 20th, The 
Carlist General Cabrera declared for Al- 
fonso by issuing a manifesto against Don 
Carlos. Eight of the Carlist chieftains fol- 
lowed him. 22d, Senor Castelar resigned 
his professorship in the university in conse- 
quence of the Government re-establishing, in 
schools and colleges, text-books proscribed 
during Queen Isabella’s reign, and other- 
wise changing the manner of public instruc- 
tion. 24th, Don Carlos issued a decree call- 
ing into military service all males in Navarre 
provinces over eighteen years of age. 25th, 
General Campos inflicted another defeat on 
the Carlists at Huguet, near Ridaura. The 


enemy lost three hundred, and the Alfonsists 
sixty-eight, killed. 
trating for an attack on Puycerda. 


The Carlists are concen- 
A royal 





decree has been issued at Madrid restoring 
to the Duke de Montpensier his military 
rank, his decorations, and other honors, 


—On the 15th of January it snowed for 
two hours at Bellianeh, in Upper Egypt— 
something that it is supposed never happened 
there before. 


— Ice formed at Jerusalem this year, much 
to the astonishment of the Arabs, to whom 
the phenomenon was entirely new. 


— The residence at Washington at present 
occupied by George Bancroft, and in which 
he is completing his history of the United 
States, has had for its tenants Jas. K. Pauld- 
ing, Washington Irving, John P. Kennedy, 
Wm. Wirt, Peter Force, and Jared Sparks, 


— It has been determined by the Russian 
Government to send fresh transports of crim. 
inals by sea to the once Japanese island of 
Saghalien, where the convicts will be em- 
ployed in working coal-mines near the Rus- 
sian colony of Doe. 


—The two great English universities 
own between them 319,718 acres scattered 
through England and Wales, the land being 
generally of an admirable description. The 
combined revenues amounted, in the year 
1871, to $3,722,025. 

— The German papers announce that the 
Khedive has authorized Dr. Schwein to es- 
tablish a geographical society for Egypt, 
which may serve as an organ for the encour- 
agement and prosecution of all expeditions 
and discoveries in the southern parts of the 
Egyptian territories. The great object of 
the new association is to promote the exten- 
sion of African exploration, and the opening 
of new channels of commerce. 


—A Pera correspondent writes, under 
date of February Ist, that the Porte has at 
length granted the requisite powers to a 
company for making the river Sakari, in 
Asia Minor, navigable for ships. The com- 
pany in question has been unsuccessfully 
applying for a firman for fifteen years. Had 
it been granted two or three years ago, there 
would have been no famine in Asia Minor, 
and thousands of lives would have been 
saved. ‘The same writer states that brigand- 
age ison the increase. The local authori- 
ties are useless, and the inhabitants are 
almost entirely at the mercy of the robbers. 
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notoriety at Charlestown, Mass, 
gained adherents chiefly among some Nor- 
wegians and Swedish residents. Mortifica- 
tion of the flesh and vegetarianism are its 
principal tenets, and new converts are se- 
yerely beaten to hasten on the work of sub- 
duing the passions. One poor woman was 


almost pounded to death by her husband | 


and other more advanced disciples, and be- 
ing weak in the faith, took refuge with some 
of the world’s people. Her protectors 
thought an appeal to the law the best 
course, and the expounders of the new faith 
have been arrested. 


— The Jndependence Belge states that at 
Buenos Ayres a church calling itself ‘* Chris- 
tian, Apostolic, Universal,”’ has been opened 


joined him, and many persons have signed 
a declaration concerning Church reform. 
This declaration is divided into two parts. 
In the first, comprising thirty-three articles, 
are indicated the fundamental points of re- 
form in dogma. In the second, of eight 
articles, are given certain explanations and 
plans relative to the organization of their 
Church. These reforms reject the Papacy, 
but retain the three primitive orders, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, recommend the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, renounce transubstan- 
tiation, and uphold the reception of both 
elements in the holy communion. 
ilio Castro-Boedo and his committee are in 
correspondence with the Old Catholics of 
Europe, and desire to proceed in full accord 
with them. 


— The holy grail of the Cathedral St. Lo- 
renzo at Genoa is preserved under lock and 
key, and is only shown on rare occasions. 
Its history, says a correspondent, is very 
strange, and calls for a great deal of honest 
faith. It was captured by the Genoese dur- 
ing the Crusades, and the records say that 
it is the vessel out of which the Savior and 
his disciples partook of the Paschal lamb, 
and into which Joseph of Arimathea is said 
to have caught some drops of the blood of 
the crucified Savior. The first Napoleon’s 
troops carried it off to Paris when they con- 
quered this part of Italy; but it was restored 
by the allies in 1815, and broken on the way. 


—A remarkable sect has just come into | 
It has | 








Before that it enjoyed the reputation of hav- 
ing been made of one precious emerald; but 
this misfortune proved it to be only a better 
quality of glass. It looked like a green glass 
dish supported on a golden tripod, held to- 
gether by filigree work in gold, placed there 
not so much as an ornament as to prevent it 
from falling to pieces. The English come in 
crowds to see it, because their poet laureate 
made it the subject of one of his weird 
poems. 

—The English House of Commons has 
again rejected a bill permitting marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, by a vote of 
171 to 142. 


— The Pall Mall Gazette says the sale of the 


| first portion of M. Guizot’s library, amount- 


‘4 ; | ing to 10,000 volumes, has been made. All 
by Dr. Emelio Castro-Boedo, until now a Ro- | 
! 


man Catholic priest. Other ecclesiastics have | 





Dr. Em- | 


M. Guizot’s books are stamped on the title- 
page with the words ‘ Bibliothique de M. 
Guizot,”? and the motto, ‘* Omnium recta 
brevissima,”’ with the shield of a knight of 
the Golden Fleece. 


—A society, formed at Halle, for feeding 
wild birds in Winter, has twenty-one stations 
in the neighborhood of the town, where, 
during the last severe weather, many hun- 
dreds of birds received three meals a day. 
It is believed that the expense will be repaid 
a hundredfold by the destruction of noxious 
insects. 


—A French paper announces the recent 
discovery of various autograph letters of 
King Henry IV, in the Chateau de Leran, 
where they had lain for nearly three centu- 
ries, in a lumber-room, among an enormous 
heap of charters, edicts, and letters from 
illustrious persons, going back to remote pe- 


riods of French history. 


— The doctors appointed to examine into 
the case of Louisa Latteau, the Belgian fast- 
ing girl, whose ‘‘stigmatization”’ and absti- 


| nence from food are alleged to be miraculous, 








have sent in a report in which they say they 
are convinced that she is supplied with food. 
They ask that the affair should be more 
thoroughly investigated. As to the marks, 
or ‘¢stigmata,” the report says they can be 
accounted for as the result of a nervous 
affection. Upon fuller examination, the 
whole thing may prove to be nothing better 
than an imposture. 
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AN INTERESTING RELIC OF WILLIAM PENN. 
—In the Land Department at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, there is preserved the original 
of the following letter, written nearly two 
hundred years ago, and by none other than 
the celebrated William Penn. It appears to 
be the credentials of an agent of the Society 
of Free-traders, an organized body of mer- 
chants which once existed in London, whose 
objects were to trade with Canada, at that 
period a province of France, and a compar- 
atively unknown country. The ‘‘ Emperor 
of Canada” was supposed to be a powerful 
Indian chief: 

“To THE EMPEROR OF CANADA. 

“‘The Great God that made thee and me and all 
the world incline our hearts to love peace and jus- 
tice that we may live friendly together as becomes 
the workmanship of the Great God The King of 
England who is a Great Prince hath for divers Rea- 
sons granted to me a large Country in America which 
however I am willing to Injoy upon friendly terms 
with thee And this I will say that the people who 
comes with me are a just plain and honest people that 
neither make war upon others nor fear war from 
others because they will be just I have set up a 
Society of Traders in my Province to traffic with 
thee and thy people for your commodities that you 
may be furnished with that which is good at reason- 
able rates And that Society hath their President 
to treat with thee about a future Trade and have 
joined with me to send this messenger to thee with 
certain presents from us to testify our willing- 
ness to have a fair Correspondence with thee And 
what this agent shall do in our names we will agree 
unto I hope thou wilt Kindly Receive him and 
comply with his desires on our behalf both with re- 
spect to Land and Trade The Great God be with 
thee Amen 

“WILLIAM PENN & F 
“ Pur THEopore Lennman ( ~°CTe § 


“‘Lonpon the 21st of the ffourth month called 
June 1682.” 

This most interesting and curious letter is 
written on a sheet of parchment nearly three 
feet square. The letters are about an inch 
long, and slightly inclined to the right, and 
all very bold as well as of symmetrical form. 
The first letters of the first and second lines 
are large and highly ornamented, in a style 
which is yet kept up_by some of our book- 
publishers, who introduce ornamental initial 
letters to chapters and poems in their publi- 
cations. The signature of Penn, then in 


his thirty-eighth year, is nearly an inch long, 








NOTE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


with the same inclination to the right; but 
the letters are not quite so bold or gracefully 
formed as those in the body of this curi- 
ous document, written probably by the Sec. 
retary, Lehnman. 


A Sacacious Doc.—The Boston Herald 
is responsible for the following story: Hey- 
wood, the photographist, is proprietor of a 
piece of dog-flesh of unusual sagacity. One 
morning last week, the dog’s absence cre. 
ated some little alarm, it being feared that 
some cur had caused him to see the last of 
his dog-days. But our artist friend was soon 
made glad by the appearance of a philan. 
thropic acquaintance leading his dogship 
into his rooms. He stated that he found 
him setting on Washington Street, appar- 
ently rooted to the spot, with head erect, 
pointing pertinaciously opposite. Suspecting 
there must be game in the vicinity, he made 
anxious search, and in a few moments dis- 
covered, on a line with the setter’s snout, the 
sign of A. Partridge. 


How To SPELL SHAKESPEARE’S NAME.— 
For one hundred and fifty years critics have 
disputed over the correct way to spell the 
name of Shakespeare. The Troy Times 
thinks that the reason that the Bard of Avon 
induced Juliet to inquire ‘*What’s in a 
name?’ was for the purpose of discovering 
the correct orthography of his own name, 
and says that in some of the earlier editions 
of ‘*Shakespeare,”’ it reads ‘* What’s in his 
name ?” or, in plain language, ‘* How many 
letters are in his [Shakespeare’s] name?” 
The spelling of Shakespeare’s name has been 
a puzzle that critics for a century and a 
half have labored over. Steevens, Drake, 
Dr. Johnson, Reed, Hazlitt, Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Ulrich, and Bodenstedt spell 
the name with ten letters, thus, Shakspeare. 
Chidworth, Mason, Heath, Lord Campbell, 
White, Guizot, and Horn, insist on eleven 
letters, thus, Shakespeare; while still others, 
though less in number and ability, declare for 
only nine letters, thus, Shakspere. 

THE Bive Laws.—The vitality of lies is 


something astounding. There is the current 
fiction known as the ‘‘Connecticut Blue 
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Laws.” These so-called laws are purely fic- 
titious. They were written and published 
as a satire on the people of Connecticut, 
and were absolutely without any other found- 
ation than the brain of the practical joker 
who drew them up. The fact that they 
never were enacted, and never were meant 
to be, has been proved scores of times; and 
yet a week seldom passes without some al- 
lusion to them by men who either believe, 
or affect to believe, them genuine. Not 
long ago, a Catholic clergyman preached a 
sermon, in which he quoted from these Blue 
Laws to prove the intolerance of the early 
settlers of Connecticut. Doubtless he be- 
lieves them to be a part of the Connecticut 
statute-book. He might better have quoted 
*¢Knickerbocker’s New York,” as a vera- 
cious history, since the latter does contain a 
little truth, while the ‘‘ Blue Laws” are fic- 
titious from beginning to end. 


« APPLE-PIE ORDER.” —The North British 
Review thinks that the common expression, 
‘‘apple-pie order,” is a corruption from 
‘‘chapel pie,”’ and originally meant disorder 
rather than the opposite. It states that a 
printing-house was, and is to this day (the 
Review speaks of England), called a chapel, 
perhaps from the Chapel at Westminster 
Abbey, in which Caxton’s earliest works are 
said to have been printed; and /¢ is type 
after it has been ‘‘ distributed,” or broken 
up, and before it has been re-sorted. ‘‘ Pi,” 
in this sense, came from the confused and 
perplexing rules of the ‘‘ Pie,” that is, the 
order for finding the lessons, in Catholic 
times; which those who have read, or care 
to read, the Preface to the ‘*‘ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,’ will find these expressed and 
denounced, The passage referred to is this: 
**Moreover the number and hardness of the 
rules, called the ‘Pie,’ and the manifold 
changings of the service, was the cause that 
to turn the book only, was so hard and intri- 
cate a matter, that many times there was 
more business to find out what should be 
read than to read it when it was found out.” 
Thus type in *‘ pi,”’ is confused and unsorted, 
and ‘‘apple-pie order,” or ‘*chapel-pie or- 
der,” is simply confusion. So speculates 
the Review. 


WoMEN FINED FOR WEARING SILK.—In 
what we are wont to call the good old times 





of our fathers and mothers, there were curi- 
ous notions, which, if carried out in these 
latter times, would sometimes be inconven- 
ient, if not absurd. As an instance we may 
cite the following, from the Court Records 
of 1773 in Western Massachusetts: ‘‘ The 
wife of Edward Gramrig, of Hadley, pre- 
sented by the jury for wearing silks against 
the law, they being of very mean estate; 
she being also presented at the last court at 
Northampton for the like offense, she then 
appeared, not in person, nor yet now, but 
her husband for her; the court accounting 
little otherwise than contempt ; and he bring- 
ing into court his wife’s silk hood and scarf, 
which, though somewhat worn, yet they had 
been good silk; whereupon the court fined 
her ten shillings to the county, to be paid to 
the county treasurer.” 

‘*Divers women at Springfield, presented 
at ye court in March last, for that being of 
mean estate, they did wear silk contrary to 
law; namely, Goodwife Lebdia, Goodwife 
Holtum, Goodwife Morgan, Goodwife Bar- 
nard, Mary and Hephzibah, Jones Hunter’s 
wife and daughter, and Abell Wright’s wife, 
and warned to this court, the six former ap- 
peared in court; they were admonished of 
their extravagance and dismissed; the other 
appeared not. And the fines of the women 
presented at the last court for the like of- 
fense are remitted.” 


MEANING OF THE WORD BOULEVARD.— 
Galignani’s Messenger defines the difference 
between a boulevard and an avenue, and 
gives other interesting information, as fol- 
lows: ‘* The use of the word ‘boulevard’ is 
circumscribed. That term generally signi- 
fies a rampart, and should only be applied 
to roads which follow the line of the ancient 
fortifications, or which at least run in a cir- 
cular direction, and suppose more or less 
the traces of an old municipal boundary. 
The wide thoroughfares which traverse the 
city in an oblique direction, or run from the 
center to the circumference, are in reality 
‘avenues.’ The designation ‘boulevard,’ as 
applied to some of the transverse thorough- 
fares recently opened in the center of Paris, 
will, however, be retained. The attention 
of the Committee on the Nomenclature of 
the Streets of Paris has also been directed to 
the abuse of certain names in the denomina- 
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tion of the streets or public places; not less 
than eighteen bearing «the title of ‘ Eglise,’ 
seven that of ‘De la Maire,’ sixteen that of 
* Marie,’ and the words ‘ Notre Dame’ form- 
ing a part of the appelations of sixteen 
others. Such a state of things calls loudly 
for reform, and will shortly be remedied.” 


ORACULAR REsponsEs.--The responses of 
the oracles of old were contrived with such 
ingenious ambiguity, that the solution was 
equally borne out, whether fortunate or dis- 
astrous. Many celebrated instances are 
preserved by Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, 
and other writers. Croesus, when he con- 
sulted the oracle of Delphi, was told that if 
he crossed the Halys, he should destroy a 
great empire. He supposed it was the em- 
pire he was about to invade; but it proved 
to be his own. The words Credo te acide 
Romanos vincere posse, which Pyryhus, King 
of Epirus, received for answer, when he 
wished to assist the Tarentines against the 
Romans, convey opposite meanings accord- 
ing as they are read. He interpreted them 
in his own favor, and they proved his ruin. 
Nero was ordered to beware of seventy-three ; 
but he expected to live to that age, and mis- 
interpreted the caution, until Galba, then in 
his seventy-third year, dethroned him. The 
oracles of old were open to bribery and cor- 
ruption. Lysander failed in his attempts to 
purchase favorable responses; but Philip and 
Alexander were more fortunate. These or- 
acles, for the most part, were mere priestly 
impostures; but occasionally a happy coin- 
cidence in the prediction and the result gave 
them current popularity. As late as the six- 
teenth century, Michael Nostradamus, 
celebrated French empiric and astrologer, 
obtained much reputation in this way. He 
published a volume of quatrains in 1555, en- 
titled ‘‘ Prophetical Centuries,” obscure and 
fantastical, which may mean any thing or 
nothing, according as they are translated by 
credulity or caprice. He gained great credit 
by the following lines, which are applied to 
the death of Henry II of France, killed at 
a tournament by the Count de Montgomeri, 
the lance piercing his eye through the golden 
visor : 


a 


“Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera, 
En champ bellique par singulier duel, 
Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crevera, 

Deux plaies une, puis mourir: mort cruelle.” 




















“The elder lion shall the young engage, 
And him in strange and single combat slay; 
Shall put his eyes out in a golden cage, 

One wound in two. Sad death, in sucha Way.” 





DICTIONARY ENGLISH.—On a fly-leaf of a 
folio edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, pub. 
lished in 1785, one year after the death of 
Johnson, is the following : 


In love with a poetic jargon, 
Our poets nowadays are far gone, 
So that a man can’t read their songs 
Unless he has the gift of tongues; 
Or else, to make him understand, 
Keeps Johnson’s Lexicon at hand. 
Be warned, young poet, and take heed 
That Johnson you with caution read; 
Always attentively distinguish 
The Greek and Latin words from English; 
And never use such as ’tis wise 
Not to attempt to naturalize. 
Suffice the following specimen 
To make the admonition plain: 
Little of anthropography has he 
Who, in yon fulgid curricle, reclines 
Alone; while I, depauperated bard, 
The streets pedestrious scour. Why with bland 
voice 
Bids he me not his vegetation share ? 
Alas! he fears my lacerated coat, 
And visage pale, with frigorific want ¢ 
Would bring dedecoration on his chaise. 
Me miserable! that the Aonian hill 
Is not auriferous, nor fit to bear 
The farinaceous food, support of bards 
Carnivorous; but seldom yet the soil 
Which Hippocrene humectates nothing yields 
But sterile laurels and aquatics sour. 
To dulcify the absinthiated cup 
Of life, received from thy novercal hand, 
Shall I have nothing, Muse? To linify 
Thy heart indurate, shall poetic woe 
And plaintive ejulation naught avail ? 
Riches desiderate I never did, 
E’en when in mood most optative. A farm 
Small, but aprique, was all I ever wished. 
I, when a rustic, would my blatant calves 
Well pleased ablactate, and delighted tend 
My gemelliparous sheep, nor scorn to rear 
The superb turkey and the frippant goose ; 
Then to dendrology my thoughts I’d turn, i i 
A favorite care should horticulture prove, 
But most of all would geoponics please. 
While ambulation thoughtless I protract, 
The tired sun appropinquates the sea, 
And now my arid throat and latrant maw 
Vociferate for supper—but what house 
To get it in, gives dubitation sad. 
O for a turgid bottle of Bell’s beer, 
Mature for imbibation! and O for 
Dear object of hiation—mutton-pies! 


Johnson’s book survived such attacks as 
these, and was eventually considered good 
authority. It still retains an honorable place 
among the dictionaries, and new editions 
are occasionally issued. 
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RouTE OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. — 
At a recent meeting of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, a paper upon the proposed 
route of the Arctic Expedition was read by 
Admiral Richards. It is intended that two 
vessels shall leave Portsmouth the latter part 
of May, and taking the usual route to Baf- 
fin’s Bay, so endeavor to pass up Smith’s 
Sound. In 81° or 82° north latitude they 
will probably separate, and while one stays 
exploring the northern coast of Greenland, 
the other will push on still further north- 
ward, Every arrangement to insure success 
has been made, and the scientific world will 
look with deepest interest upon every step 
taken which will render the expedition eff- 
cient in all departments. A botanist and 
geologist of unquestioned ability, with their 
assistants, will accompany the expedition, 
and carefully note whatever of interest may 
be discovered in their respective investi- 
gations. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE IN JAPAN.—The science 
of medicine and surgery, according to Eu- 
ropean notions, is making some progress in 
Japan. We learn that in the hospital at 
Hakodadi there are twenty young men regu- 
larly entered as students of medicine; daily 
lectures are given, and bedside and other 
clinical demonstrations, the curriculum be- 
ing similar to that of most medical schools. 
An illustrated medical journal, in the Jap- 
anese language, is also published every two 
months, 


VALUE OF THE WORLD’s MINERALS.— 
The aggregate value of all minerals mined 
in the whole world amounts at present to 
$1,000,000,000 per year; of this, coal alone 
is worth nearly two-thirds, say $666,000,000 ; 
the rest, one-third, or about $333,000,000; 
gold stands at the head of the list, the value 
of this metal mined per year being about 
$100,000,000. Next is iron ore, being at 
present $70,000,000; but of no mineral is 
the production so largely increasing as that 
of iron, and it will soon surpass in value that 
of gold. It has increased during the last 
seven years from 18 to 28, while coal has in- 


creased from 18 to 25, and gold remained 
Vor. XXXV.—36 





about as it was. The production of steel 
increased from 48 to 54, proving the pro- 
gress of industry in general, in which steel 
is the main agent. 


MICA AS AN AID TO Microscopic INVEs- 
TIGATION. — Microscopists, who use the il- 
luminating gas with the common Argand 
burner, will be interested in Mr. John Mar- 
tin’s suggestion of placing a thin piece of 
mica, with a small hole punched in its center, 
upon the top of the glass chimney. A more 
perfect combustion of the carburetted hy- 
drogen is secured, giving a very steady flame 
and the full amount of light with the gas 
turned partly off, 


MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLy Cross.—Among 
the many interesting descriptions found in 
Hayden’s ‘* Geology of Colorado,” is one of 
the Mountain of the Holy Cross. The main 
mass of the peak is composed of granite 
gneiss, and the summit is covered with frag- 
ments of banded gneiss. The characteristic 
feature of the mountain, and that which 
gives it its name, is the vertical face, nearly 
three thousand feet on the side, with a cross 
of snow near the top, which may be seen at 
a distance of fifty to eighty miles from other 
mountain peaks. This is formed by a verti- 
cal fissure about fifteen hundred feet high, 
with a sort of horizontal step produced by 
the breaking down of the side of the mount- 
ain, on which the snow is lodged, and where 
it remains almost unimpaired by the heat of 
Summer. A beautiful green lake lies at the 
base of the peak, almost up to timber-line, 
and forms a reservoir for the waters of the 
high peaks which rise on every side. 


RATE OF GROWTH OF MAN.—Mons. Quet- 
elet gives us some interesting data from 
which to compute the average rate of growth 
of man. He says: ‘*The most rapid growth 
takes place immediately after birth; the in- 
fant in the space of a year grows about two 
decimeters. The increase in size diminishes 
gradually, as its age increases, up toward 
the age of four or five years. When about 
three, it attains half the size it is to become 
when full grown. When from four to five 
years of age, the increase in size.is very 
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regular each year up to sixteen years, that is 
to say, up to the age of puberty; this annual 
increase is nearly fifty-six millimeters. After 
the age of puberty the size continues to in- 
crease but feebly; when from sixteen to sev- 
enteen years old, the individual increases 
four centimeters (.60 inch). In the two 
years following, it increases only one inch. 
The total increase in the size of a man does 
not appear to be entirely terminated when 
he is twenty-five years old. The mean size 
is a little larger in the city than in the 
country.” 


EDUCATION AND HEREDITY.—‘‘ The spe- 
cial aim of education is to transmit to the 
child the sum of those habits to which he is 
to conform the course of his life, and of 
those branches of knowledge which are in- 
dispensable for him in the pursuit of his call- 
ing; and it must begin by developing in the 
pupil the faculties which will enable him to 
make these habits and this knowledge his 
own. It teaches the child to speak, to move 
about, to use his senses, to look, to hear, to 
understand, to judge, to love. But now the 
influence of education, opposed as it is to 
that of heredity, is so great that in most 
cases it is of itself alone capable of producing 
a moral and psychological likeness between 
children and parents. When once it is ad- 
mitted that education, a long, watchful, la- 
borious training, is indispensable in order to 
call forth and perfect in the child the devel- 
opment of aptitudes and of mental qualities, 
we must conclude that heredity acts only a 
secondary part in the wonderful genesis of 
the moral individual. The argument is un- 
assailable. That hereditary influences make 
their mark in predispositions, in fixed tend- 
encies, it were unscientific to deny; but 
yet it would be inexact to pretend that they 
implicitly contain the future state of the 
psychical being, and determine its evolu- 
tion.” — Fernand Papillon, Popular Science 
Monthly. 


PLANTs AS DocTors.-—In addition to the 
pleasure which amateur floriculturists take 
in rearing their many-colored plants in gar- 
den plots through the Summer, and sunny 
south windows in the Winter, it will be sat- 
isfactory to those of benevolent disposition 
to know that a learned scientist pronounces 
them as benefactors of their neighborhoods, 





and their cherished blossoms as a new class 
of physicians, whose services are free to all, 
and most effective in curing many of the ills 
to which flesh is heir. It has been known 
for many years that ozone is one of the forms 
in which oxygen exists in the air, and that 
it possesses extraordinary powers as an ox. 
idant, disinfectant, and deodorizer. Now, 
one of the most important of late discover. 
ies in chemistry is that made by Professor 
Mantogazzi, of Pavia, to the effect that ozone 
is generated in immense quantities by all 
plants and flowers possessing green leaves and 
aromatic odors. Hyacinths, mignonnette, 
heliotrope, lemon verbena, and the whole list 
of our garden favorites, all throw off ozone 
largely on exposure to the sun’s rays; and 
so powerful is this great atmospheric puri- 
fier that it is the belief of chemists that 
whole districts can be redeemed from ma. 
laria by simply covering them with aromatic 
vegetation. The bearing of this upon flower 
culture in our large cities is also very*impor- 
tant. Experiments have proved that the 
air of large cities contains much less ozone 
than that of the surrounding country, and 
the thickly inhabited parts of cities less than 
the more sparsely built, or than the parks 
and open squares. Plants and flowers and 
green trees can alone restore the balance; 
so that every little flower-pot is not merely 
a thing of beauty while it lasts, but has a 
direct and beneficial influence upon the 


health of those who care for it. 


THE WESTERN CHINA EXPEDITION.—We 
are enabled to give some fuller particulars 
in reference to the Western China Expedi- 
tion, which left Rangoon in the middle of 
December, 1874, to reopen the old trade 
route between Upper Burma and Yunnan. 
Colonel Horace Brown is commander of the 
expedition, and Mr. Ney Elias is the topog- 
rapher. At Calcutta the expedition was 
provided with a guard of fifteen soldiers and 
two native doctors. It is thought that a 
few months will be sufficient to make the 
journey from the upper waters of the Irra- 
waddy to those of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
which river will then be descended to the 
seacoast of China. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has given every facility in the way of 
passports, and there is abundant prospect of 
a successful result. 
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A DISTINGUISHED MAN. 

ApAM RIEsE.—Who was he? He wasa 
German, and the first man who undertook to 
lay down in a book the art of ciphering, 
hitherto hidden away in a few learned heads, 
and, by doing this, rendered a very great 
service to common education. For, while 
in our times even the very poorest may, if 
they will, learn to read, write, and cipher, 
it was once considered a sign of unusual 
learning when one was but ill-versed in 
these three arts. The mightiest generals, 
yes, princes themselves, could not even sign 
their own names, but had to content them- 
selves with affixing their seals, or making 
the mark of the cross. 

With reckoning, or arithmetic, it was 
worse still, and the one times one, or multi- 
plication-table, with which you are all so 
familiar, was indeed, at that time, a thing 
of the ‘*higher mathematics.”? Not that 
the whole realm of the science of numbers, 
in the broadest sense of the word, has been 
opened up in the last two or three centuries, 
for there were already, among the ancients, 
great mathematicians, Euclid, Pythagoras, 
and others; but all mathematical knowledge 
beyond the ability to count units or tens 
was the exclusive possession of the most 
learned, while all others were in a state of 
pitiable ignorance with regard to it. 

To remedy this evil of ignorance, Adam 
Riese wrote his arithmetic, and by it laid 
the foundation for the popularizing of math- 
ematics. Adam Riese was born. in 1492, 
somewhere in Saxony, but where is un- 
known. Itis claimed that his birthplace was 
Annaberg, but it is an undisputed fact that 
this place was not founded till 1496. In 
1522, Riese had his little reckoning-book 
printed under the title, ‘‘ Reckoning upon 
Lines and by Figures.” In 1525 appeared 
a second edition. At this time he lived in 
Annaberg, and turned his skill in figures to 
good use by keeping the accounts of exten- 
sive mining companies. He was a school- 


master besides, and, in his own private 
school, taught his art of arithmetic, both 
on a counting-board with coins and by fig- 
ures also. 


He died in the year 1559. His 
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two sons, Abraham and Jacob, were not less 
distinguished than their father as arithme- 
ticians, especially Abraham, who gained 
high honor; while his sons also, Heinrich 
and Carl Reise, sustained fully the reputation 
of their grandfather. 

In ancient times, and the earlier half of 
the Middle Ages, the Roman system of num- 
bers prevailed, by which certain letters ex- 
pressed a fixed number of units without 
changing their value with their place. Chris- 
tianity was borne every-where upon the 
wings of the Latin speech, and its quickly 
won sovereignty impressed upon other peo- 
ples many of the different usages of the 
Roman empire. 

About the year 980, the European world 
received by Gerbert, afterward Pope Sylves- 
ter II, knowledge of an entirely new and 
much simpler art of reckoning. Gerbert 
spent several years in Moorish Spain, and 
studied hard at her high schools. He made 
the acquaintance of the mathematical and 
astronomical works of the Greeks in Latin 
translations, and became familiar with the 
Arabic system of enumeration. After he, in 
999, ascended the Papal chair, he used every 
means to spread throughout Europe a knowl- 
edge of this Arabic method. But he suc- 
ceeded only with the learned; the common 
people got very little idea of the whole mat- 
ter, and continued to make diligent use of 
their thumbs and fingers for the little reck- 
oning which they found necessary in daily 
life. But Adam Riese broke the ban, and 
kindled a new light in the dark night of 
Middle Age ignorance. Riese did not num- 
ver from right to left, as we do, but from 
left to right, and the word million he did 
not use at all, The numbers 97,345,123,458, 
Riese would not read in our way, but as 
follows: Seven and ninety thousand thou- 
sand times thousand, three hundred thou- 
sand times thousand, five and forty thou- 
sand times thousand, hundred thousand, 
three and twenty thousand, four hundred 
and eight and fifty. 

This arithmetic passed through many edi- 
tions, and was held in high esteem and au- 
thority for fully two hundred years. 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Lone, long ago, on the mossy bank of a 
forest brook, grew two lovely flowers, which 
had in the middle a little shining yellow 
point which looked as if it were a sun-spark, 
which the green fingers of the calyx had 
carefully caught up, while five glittering 
white leaves spread themselves out around 
this golden-yellow center like delicate moon- 
beams, which receive their soft radiance 
from the light-giving sun. 

These two white flowers lived in the ten- 
derest friendship, a very happy life. With 
shining, dewy eyes they awakened at morn- 
ing, nodded gayly to each other in the gentle 
morning breeze, and told confidingly the 
beautiful dreams of the night-time. The 
sunbeams made their morning visit, and 
sipped the dew-drops out of their happy 
eyes. In the mirror of the brook they made 
their morning toilet, and rejoiced, like sport- 
ing children, when they saw their images 
lean toward one another in the water, as 
they gave each other a friendly kiss. 

So the flowers lived on in hearty friend- 
ship, with no concern for the things round 
about them. Therefore, they did not notice 
how, of all the flowers in the forest, the brook 
liked them best, nor what pains he took to 
please them; how he now spread out before 
them his very smoothest mirror, and again, 
caught up for them on his dancing waves 
the sparkling sunbeams, hoping they would 
nod thankfully back to him; how he touched 
gently their roots, and with low murmur 
said, ‘‘ Let me also be your friend, let me be 
the third in the bond of friendship, play 
and rejoice with mealso.”” But the friends, 
in their happiness, took no notice of the 
kindness and the gentle pleading of the 
brook. Then he became angry. ‘They are 
ashamed of me! I will punish them.” And 
he gathered up all the waters out of the 
moss-beds of the forest, out of the rents and 
crevices of the rocks, and shot away in wild 
waves. And he called his old acquaintance 
the wind, who bowed down with a strong 
hand the terrified flowers, and the angry 
brook mockingly snatched away one of them 
with his foaming waves. But alas, only one 
of them! The dying flower could only call 
back sorrowfully to the one left behind, 
‘Forget me not!” before the raging brook 
had swallowed it up in his cold waves, 





The sorrowing friend left behind laid off 
her white dress, and clothed herself only in 
blue, the color of the eternal heaven, the 
hue of everlasting truth; and so men call 
the lovely flower ‘‘ forget-me-not,”’ and offer 
it to the departing friend as a token of 
faithful friendship. Like its kindred flower, 
the pansy, it has been consecrated to mem. 
ory, and expresses the undying remembran- 
ces of love and endearment. 

O, that every body would hold faithful as 
unchangeably as the blue heaven and the 
blue ‘‘ forget-me-not!’? For heaven never 
yet forgot to stretch out above us the blue 
canopy of Spring; the little blue flowers of 
the brooklet’s mossy bank have never yet 
forgotten to smile kindly on one another, 
and on the pleasant world around them, 





SUMMER. 


SprRING is growing up, 
Is it not a pity? 
She was such a little thing 
And so very pretty: 
Summer is extremely grand, 
We must pay her duty ; 
But it is to little Spring 
That she owes her beauty! 


From the glowing sky 
Summer shines above us; 
Spring was such a little dear, 
But will Summer love us? 
She is very beautiful, 
With her grown-up blisses; 
Summer we must bow before, 
Spring we coaxed with kisses. 


Spring is growing up, 
Leaving us so lonely; 

In the place of little Spring 
We have Summer only— 
Summer, with her lofty airs 

And her stately paces, 
In the place of little Spring 
With her childish graces! 


DON’T FRET. 


WHETHER days be dark or fair, 

Fair with ease or dark with care, 

Bravely do and bravely dare; 
Don’t, don’t fret. 


Whether things go well or ill, 

Whether gifts your hands shall fill, 

Or you wait and wish them still; 
Don’t, don’t fret. 


If your favorite plan succeed, 

Or if failure follow deed, 

Count possession, and not need; 
Don’t, dont fret. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Dr. M’CosH is a deservedly popular lec- 
turer and writer. The acquisition of the 
great Scotch divine to Princeton College and 
this country was assuredly most fortunate. 
Robert Carter & Brothers publish, in a duo- 
decimo of fifty pages, his /deas in Nature 
Overlooked by Dr. Tyndall, being an exam- 
ination of his Belfast address. Of the nu- 
merous criticisms of Dr. Tyndall on both 
sides of the Atlantic, this is one of the ablest. 
He says: ‘*Dr. Tyndall is not regarded in 
Great Britain as a scientific man of the first 
order; he is not one of the few stars of first 
magnitude. I am not aware of any discov- 
ery made by him which has opened a new 
department of nature, or set scientific explo- 
ration out in a new direction.” ‘‘He is 
thoroughly at home in the domain of phys- 
ics;”’ isa ‘* brilliant experimenter and a fas- 
cinating expounder.” ‘*Eminent as he is 
as a scientist, there is no proof that he has 
studied philosophy, or that he is specially a 
philosopher; he is certainly not a rigid rea- 
soner, and he overleaps wide gaps in con- 
structing his theories.” Tyndall, Huxley, 
Darwin, Spencer, Mill, and others of the 
semi-atheistic school, get no tender handling 
from Dr. M’Cosh. He is at home on the 
whole ground, as scientist, philosopher, and 
divine, and shows himself abundantly able 
to reconcile the discrepancies that naturally 
arise between these different domains, and 
which those who are acquainted with only 
one department of life and mind find it so 
difficult to dispose of. 


AMONG the many solid and useful publica- 
tions of the Messrs. Carter, one of the most 
useful to students of the relations between 
the Bible and science will be found to be 
Dr. J. W. Dawson’s Nature and the Bible, a 
course of lectures delivered in New York in 
1874, on the Morse Foundation of the Union 
Theological Seminary. The author claims 
that his stand-point is not that of a theolo- 
gian or metaphysician, but of a student of 
nature, who, while he has been chiefly oc- 
cupied with investigations and teaching in 
natural science, has been a careful and rev- 
erent student of Holy Scripture, not with 








the view of supporting any particular school 
of theology, but of learning for his own 
spiritual guidance the mind of God.” A 
glance at the topics presented will show the 
extent and importance of the field canvassed 
by Dr. Dawson. Lecture First, General re- 
lations of Science to the Bible; Second, 
Biblical views of the Universe as a whole; 
Third, the Science of the Earth in relation 
to the Bible; Fourth, the Origin and History 
of Animal Life in Nature and the Bible; 
Fifth, the Origin and early History of Man 
according to Science and the Bible; Sixth, 
Review of Schools of Thought, with Appen- 
dix and Illustrations. (Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati.) 


To be a good citizen of the great western 
republic requires a knowledge of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and also of the 
laws of the individual State in which one 
happens to live. This knowledge should be 
acquired in youth by all classes and both 
sexes. To facilitate the acquisition of this 
important branch of youthful education is 
the object of Charles R. Brown’s Government 
of Ohio, a volume of two hundred and fifty 
pages, published by Moore & Quale, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, for the use of colleges, 
schools, and general readers. The volume 
contains. a history of Ohio, its government 
and laws; educational, penal, benevolent, 
and reformatory institutions; resources; and 
matters pertaining to domestic relations and 
civil rights. Each chapter is furnished with 
questions, and there are over sixty chapters 
richly freighted with information that ought 
to be in the possession of every juvenile in 
the land. 


Miss MULOCH ran a brief race in the days 
of her youth as a successful and popular 
novelist. Writing and publishing zzcog., it 
is not surprising that the authorship of her 
most popular romance, ‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” should have been claimed by an- 
other, or that she should have been obliged 
some twenty years ago to vindicate her claim 
by public acknowledgment of that interest- 
ing work. Miss Muloch is poet as well as 
romancer, and her fugitive pieces, published 
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in magazines and various periodicals, are 
now collected and printed in a thin quarto, 
with music as well, under the title Songs of 
our Youth—Miss Muloch is not yet fifty— 
**by the author of ‘John Halifax,’ Gentle- 
man, ‘‘set to music,”’ inscribed ‘*to my old 
friends.” Here are forty passable songs, set 
to Irish, Swedish, French, Old English, 
Gaelic, Welsh, and original melodies, with 
accompaniments for the piano. The initials 
D. M. M. (Dinah Maria Muloch) show that 
the authoress not only wrote novels, but 
dabbled in music and poetry as well, some- 
times attempting that frequently not very 
successful feat of setting her own words to 
airs of her own composition. The adapted 
airs, particularly the Swedish, are beautiful. 
A prettier companion for the piano and a 
voice and taste adapted to ballad singing 
we have not seen fora long time. (Messrs. 
Harper, New York; Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati.) Price $2.50. 


THE annual ‘‘Sunday-school Manual’’ is 
forth-coming from Toledo, Ohio, edited and 
mainly written by W. R. Ogden, and pub- 
lished by W. W. Whitney. It is called the 
Crown of Life, and is about on a par with 
others of the same genus. The music and 
poetry are neither of them above medioc- 
rity, and there is not a song or a tune in 
the book that will outlive the generation, 
and most of them will not survive the year 
of their production. The ephemeral nature 
of these fussy productions necessitates a call 
for ‘‘more of the same sort.” Of the petty 
fugue style, so extensively popularized in 
‘¢ Precious Name”’ and ‘‘ Sweet By and By,” 
this volume of one hundred and fifty pages, 
and perhaps as many songs and tunes, treats 
us to more than forty specimens. The song- 
ody of the Sunday-school is training a whole 
generation to a disrelish for genuine Chris- 
tian psalmody. It is enough to drive sensi- 
ble people crazy, and suggests the alternative 
of the insane asylum ora refuge in the bosom 
of the United Presbyterian Church. 


FIFTEEN brief essays by Alexander Dick- 
son, of Lansingburg, New York, founded 
on Canticles, fifth chapter, tenth to sixteenth 
verses, and published by Robert Carter & 
Brothers, titled A// About Jesus, will be found 
by the the devout to be entertaining and 
profitable reading. To those wishing to cul- 





tivate heavenly-mindedness, this volume wil] 
not only repay perusal, but it will also be a 
companion fitted to awaken thought and 
stimulate devotion. 

CLARKE’s Commentary performed a use- 
ful work in its day; but it has been for some 
years antiquated, and we have long needed 
a new exposition of the Scriptures, free from 
learned lumber and up to the demand of the 
times. This felt want Dr. Whedon, with 
able coadjutors, is now supplying. We 
have now the fourth volume (the second 
issued) of the Old Testament. ings i 
Esther, by Rev. Milton S. Terry, A. M., 
D. D. Whedon, LL. D., editor. (Nelson & 
Phillips, New York; Hitchcock & Walden, 
Cincinnati, publishers.) The Preface says 
the set is to consist of eight volumes, uni- 
form with the Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament, the purpose of which is to exclude 
all extraneous matter and to bring a large 
amount of Biblical exegesis into a small 
compass, purchasable at a reasonable sum, 
embodying the best results of Biblical criti- 
cism, acceptable to ministers and scholars, 
and at the same time available for popular 
use. Messrs. Nelson & Phillips send us 
Binney’s Theological Compend, a useful book 
for students of all classes, published many 
years ago, and now thoroughly revised and 
improved. (Hitchcock & Walden.) 


The Royal Road to Fortune, by Emily 
Huntington Miller, author of several pop- 
ular stories, originally written in part as a 
serial for the the Lzttle Corporal, and now, 
at the request of many admirers of Mrs 
Miller’s genius, put into a more permanent 
form. (Nelson & Phillips, New York; Hitch- 
cock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 

Pamphlet Memorial of Rev. Gleezen 
Fillmore, D. D., a discourse delivered in 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Buffalo, 
New York, February 19, 1875, by Rev. S. 
Hunt, D. D. A worthy tribute to the 
memory of a great and good man, one to 
whom Christianity and especially Buffalo 
and Rochester Methodism are greatly in- 
debted. 

TALEes.—An Eden in England, by A. L. O. 
E.. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) Valentine and 
his Brother, by Mrs. Oliphant. Love's Victory, 
by B. L. Farjeon. (Harper & Brothers; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 
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JUNE. 
** WouLp that thou couldst last for aye, 
Merry, ever merry May! 
Made of sun gleams, shade, and showers, 
Bursting buds and breathing flowers; 
Girded with the eglantine, 
Festooned with the dewy vine, 
Merry, ever merry May, 
Would that thou couldst last for aye.” 

Thus chants an American poet, and thus 
might we join in the lay if hopes and ex- 
pectations were greater than enjoyments— 
if anticipation gave more satisfaction than 
actual possession. As childhood, however, 
is but the promise of the man, as sunrise is 
only the prelude to the coming of the glad 
day, so are the bursting buds of May to the 
full-opened flowers of June; the faint tints 
of the last morn of Spring to the rich color- 
ing of the Summer’s sun. At the approach 
of the month of flowers, earth smiles as she 
dons her gayest mantle; the sky wears a 
softer hue; the fresh leaves quiver with de- 
light; the birds warble forth a deeper mel- 
ody; the busy insect hums a song of wel- 
come; the wild flowers spring to life and 
light from their hiding-places ’neath the 
rain and snow; while the streams, rejoicing 
in their new-found freedom, murmur praises 
to the sweet south wind, and mirror, as they 
flow, all the many tints that nature in her 
loveliness displays. 


“ Brightest of Summer months, 

I feel it were not wrong 

To deem thou arta type of heaven’s clime, 

Only that there the clouds and storms of time 
Sweep not the sky along; 

The flowers, air, beauty, music, all are thine; 

But brighter, purer, lovelier, nfore divine.” 

LIVINGSTONE ON HARD DRINKERS.—The 
celebrated African traveler’s journals abound 
in Scotch witticisms. The following is a 
fine specimen: 

‘‘The Ptolemaic map defines people ac- 
cording to their food: The elephantophagi, 
or elephant-eaters; the struthiophagi, or 
sparrow-eaters ; the ichthyophagi, fish-eaters ; 
the anthropophagi, man-eaters. If we fol- 
lowed the same classification in drinkers, it 
would be thus: The tribe of stout guzzlers ; 
the roaring pot-house fuddlers; the whisky 





fishoid drinkers; common  wine-bibbers; 
lager-beer swillers; and an outlying popula- 
tion of the brandy and gin cock-tail persua- 
sion.” 


PROTESTANT MIssions.— A most useful 
pamphlet of nearly two hundred pages em- 
anates from the ‘* Wesleyan Mission House,” 
London, ‘printed for private circulation,” 
containing ‘‘ statistics,” as far as attainable, 
from all the Protestant Missionary Societies 
in the world. Every one knows the diffi- 
culty of obtaining exact, full, and reliable 
statistics. The reports of some societies are 
defective, some make no returns, some 
grudge and stint information; there is little 
or no uniformity in the style and modes of 
making returns, some societies giving full 
particulars, and others affording only scanty 
notes of matters important and vital. The 
editor of this useful pamphlet has spared no 
pains, and has condensed into this conven- 
ient manual ‘the reports of missionary and 
Bible societies for 1872-3, which, though 
incomplete, form, when bound up, thirty 
thick octavo volumes.” He registers one 
hundred and sixty-six distinct Protestant 
missionary organizations, besides twenty lead- 
ing Bible and educational societies, all of 
which have their subordinate branches and 
auxiliaries, as well as agencies in every part 
of the globe.”” The revenue of the various 
Bible and missionary societies, so far as can 
be gathered from the returns, is as follows: 






Weithals Bachata Genssqcecesecicosiesceancsdad $4,387,670 
American Societies. + 2,999,075 
| ee een + 747,565 
SOE cictisenesctttansctickeviteiaigbtnle $8,134,310 


This amount is about double the estimate 
made in 1861, and omits the names of about 
twenty societies in America, fourteen on the 
Continent, and several local societies in India 
and the colonies. Four and a quarter mill- 
ions in Great Britain, three millions in Amer- 
ica, and three-quarters of a million by the 
Christians of Continental Europe, are the 
sum and substance of the effort of the Prot- 
estant world to convert the heathen to Christ 
by means of missionaries, tracts, and Bibles! 
Verily, comparing the enterprise of the 
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Church with that of the world in these days 
of wholesale, it is no wonder that some one 
has said of the religious side of the world, 
that, in missionary doings, 


“ This is an age of little men and of little measures.” 


While the private incomes of railroad kings, 
capitalists, and merchant princes are ten, 
twenty, and thirty millions, the entire income 
of the Christian world, even including that 
of the famous Roman Propaganda, is less 
than ten millions of dollars a year for the 
conversion of six or eight hundred millions 
of heathens; and, even of these scant mill- 
ions, a large percentage is spent in coun- 
tries professedly Christian, and in nominal 
Christianities ! 

A Presbyterian divine has recently written 
a work entitled ‘*Christian Missions to 
Wrong Places, among Wrong Races, and in 
Wrong Lands.” This wrong can be only rel- 
ative, for no society that we know of has 
missionaries enough, or spends funds enough 
in any corner of the globe, to do any dam- 
age, even if it does but little good; but it 
points to the blind way in which missionary 
societies, like sheep, or miners in a gold-field, 
or boys in a blackberry patch, follow a blind 
lead, ‘‘plan and no plan;’’ which has sent 
the agents of twenty missionary societies to 
South Africa, to work in a population of 
some two millions, and ‘‘twelve others to 
Japan!” 

Dr. Geikie recommends some things which 
we have been advocating for twenty years, 
one of which is, that different missionary 
societies take different fields. No less than 
seven different societies are laboring in the 
little city of Shanghai. The native goes into 
one chapel, and they stand up to pray; in 
another they kneel; in yet another the 
preacher is gowned, and reads his prayers 
from a book; in one the candidate is sprink- 
led or poured in baptism, in another sub- 
merged. Six societies worship God on the 
first day of the Christian week, one (the 
Sabbatarian) is there to teach the heathen 
that Saturday is the day in which to worship 
God, though it would seem that the Chinese, 
who have very respectable almanacs of their 
own, might possibly become Christians with- 
out adopting the Western calendar. 

It is reported that the missionaries of China 
are to have, or have recently had, a conven- 





tion, to consider missionary work, partic. 
ularly with reference to covering the whole 
field without interference. Such conven. 
tions would be valuable in all countries, and 
something like agreement or compact might 
be had among missionary societies at home 
in reference to the occupancy of foreign 
fields. 

Dr. Geikie proposes not the ‘amalga. 
mation” of missionary societies, but their 
‘*combination,” not organic union, but 
practical agreement and correspondence. 
The London Missionary Society and the 
American Board were both originated on 
the right platform, but both have subsided 
into mere organs of Congregationalism. 

What we want now is a grand missionary 
union, British, or, more properly, European 
on one side of the ocean, and American on 
the other; or, if possible, neither European 
nor American, but INTERNATIONAL, like the 
Evangelical Alliance, which shall take into 
view the wants and woes of the Wor Lp, 
scan its destitute fields, equalize the distri- 
bution of missionary forces, to see that every 
accessible land gets attention, and that no 
part gets more than its due share. This 
plan would render the men and means of the 
smaller Christian denominations available. 

Hitherto, a hundred and fifty separate 
societies have wrought in the dark, helter- 
skelter, without plan or order, overlaying 
and interfering with each other’s work. 
What is now needed is unity of plan, head- 
ship, work from a common center, executive 
control, if not from an individual mind like 
the General of the Jesuits, at least from con- 
gressional, conventional, or general confer- 
ence decision and dictation. In this way, 
all denominations can exercise, in an undis- 
puted field, their own peculiarities, and can 
expend the strength they usually expend in 
measuring swords with each other on the 
worser foes, heathenism and sin. 


STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE met at Ujjiji, 
on Lake Tanganyika, in the Fall of 1871. 
Stanley’s account of the meeting was pub- 
lished in 1872, Livingstone’s in 1875. It is 
curious to compare them. Stanley’s account 
is narrative, and Livingstone’s journalistic. 
The former says he reached the lake and 
depét of the Arab slavers on Friday, No- 
vember 10th, two hundred and thirty-six 
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days from the coast. Livingstone’s date of 
the meeting is October 28th, thirteen days 
behind Stanley’s reckoning; yet in chapter 
twenty of the ‘‘ Last Journals,” he says that 
by the arrival of the Mohammedan fast 
Ramadan on the 14th of November, and a 
nautical almanac, he discovered that he was 
twenty-one days too fast in his reckoning. 
Stanley says ‘‘ Livingstone arrived at Ujjiji, 
October 16th,” the ‘Last Journals” say 
«October 23d,” a week’s difference. The 
accounts of the meeting do not essentially 
differ. We can hardly read either without 
tears. Stanley’s is full of exuberant spirits, 
exultation, eloquent joy. Livingstone’s is 
as full of compressed emotion. ‘* When my 
spirits were at their lowest ebb, the good 
Samaritan was close at hand; for one morn- 
ing (happy, glorious morning, Stanley calls 
it) Susi came running at the top of his speed 
and gasped out, ‘An Englishman! I see 
him!’ and off he darted to meet him. The 
American flag at the head of the caravan 
told of the nationality of the stranger. 
Bales of goods, baths of tin, huge kettles, 
cooking-pans, tents and so forth, made me 
think this must be a luxurious traveler, and 
not one at his wits’ end, like me.”’ 

They started to explore Tanganyika to- 
gether. November 16th, Livingstone writes 
in his terse style *‘ four hours to Chigoma,” 
Stanley sets it down as ‘the magnificent 
Bay of Kigoma.” Thenceforward the ac- 
counts coincide tolerably, Stanley’s being 
fuller than Livingstone’s, and perhaps a little 
confused by his several severe attacks of 
fever. They arrived at Ujiji, December 
13th, and attempted to keep Christmas in 
orthodox style. Livingstone writes on the 
26th, ‘‘ Had but a sorry Christmas yester- 
day.” Stanley explains, the cook ‘spoiled 
the roast, the custard was burned, the dinner 
was a failure.” 

‘January 22. Mr. Stanley shot two zebras 
yesterday and a she-giraffe to-day. The 
meat of the giraffe was one thousand pounds 
weight, the two zebras, eight hundred 
pounds.” Stanley is more specific, ‘‘ The 
eatable portions of the two zebras weighed 
seven hundred and nineteen pounds, the 
eatable portions of the giraffe, nine hundred 
and ninety-three pounds.” On the 18th of 
February, they arrived at Unyanyembe, on 
the route to the coast, where they were to 











part; Stanley to return to civilization, Liv- 
ingstone to replunge into African forests and 
marshes, and, after a year, to die. The 
record of each is characteristic. The exuber- 
ant American leads the great traveler into his 
house and says, ‘‘ Doctor, we are at home at 
last.” Livingstone writes, ‘‘ February 18th, 
Unyanyembe, Thanks to the Almighty.” 


LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. — Under 
this caption the New York 77zmes makes the 
following sensible and well-timed remarks: 

‘‘ Nothing is easier, in the estimation of 
many people, than to make a book or to 
write successfully for the press. Impecunious 
people, and people who have failed at every 
thing else, are especially convinced of their 
fitness for a ‘literary life.’ Men whose suc- 
cess in life has not met their anticipations, 
are prone to think that their failures are due 
to an excess of the literary faculty, and they 
too fall back upon the pen. 

‘<If it were possible to see, in one com- 
prehensive view, all the people who dabble 
in what, for want of a better word, we must 
call literature, there would be brought into 
the prospect a very motley crowd. There 
would be persons of all kinds, representing 
in their original callings every possible occu- 
pation, and in their lives every degree of 
failure. There would be scholars of the 
highest order, and many more whose igno- 
rance is only equaled by their pretensions. 
The number who have voluntarily made pen- 
work their profession would be found to be 
comparatively small, and it is only they who 
would rightly measure their prospects.” All 
the rest would be found to be building cas- 
tles in the air; looking to the fortune that 
they think is sure to be theirs whenever their 
‘transcendent ability shall have come to be 
acknowledged by the-public. Such people 
are encouraged in their delusion by the state- 
ments that are published from time to time 
of the salaries of prominent journalists, and 
the profits of popular authors, but with these 
statements the other side of the picture is 
not given. The fate and sufferings of such 
men as Cervantes, Otway, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Butler, Campbell, Dryden, and others, 
are readily forgotten. It may be answered 
that when these men lived, literature was 
less appreciated and the profits smaller. 
That is true; but the laborers were fewer too. 
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‘‘ Mr. Carlyle has said that literature as a 
. trade is neither safe nor advisable, and we 
do not think it often proves much better 
when taken as a last resource. Thackeray 
pronounced it one of the greatest evils to be 
born with a literary taste. Charles Lamb 
declared that any thing is better than to be- 
come a slave to the booksellers and to the 
reading public; and even in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ literary labors are pronounced 
worthless if intended as a means to buy 
bread. Miss Mitford wrote for ‘ hard money,’ 
but avowed that she would rather scrub floors 
than suffer its penalties. Washington Irving, 
in a letter to a nephew, hoped that he was 
looking forward to something better than 
literature to founda reputation on. Southey 
said the greatest mistake in life a man could 
commit was to follow literature for a liveli- 
hood. Within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod, Douglas Jerrold, Shirley Brooks, Mark 
Lemon, and scores of others less generally 
known, have died almost in actual poverty. 
And yet they worked hard all their lives. 
The ranks of indifferent writers are full to 
repletion. If all such writers could be con- 
vinced that their efforts can not lead to the 
goal their imaginations foreshadow, they 
might possibly be diverted into some more 
useful path. But this is almost hopeless 
while their persistence depends, as it gener- 
ally does, upon a too exalted notion of their 
own powers.” 

It is elsewhere stated that ‘‘ Planche, the 
great French critic, who died some years ago, 
between the contending forces of his life— 
celebrity and poverty—avowed that twenty- 
five years of literary labor had not produced 
for him more than ten thousand dollars— 
four hundred dollars a year!—and he was 
no corporal in the army of the pen, but a 
marshal, who received his baton at his first 
campaign.” 


REUNION. — Cazenovia Seminary (Oneida 
Conference Seminary of old) proposes to 
have a semi-centennial gathering, July 7th 
and 8th. Three of the latest elected bishops, 
all of them former students of the Institu- 
tion, Peck, Bowman, and Andrews, head the 
call. Dr. Whedon, Dr. Johnston, and Dr. 
William H. Allen, were once Professors 
there. Dr. Tefft, Dr. Vail, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilber of the Cincinnati Wesleyan College, 








Dr. Hawley, the late President Johnson, Dr, 
Hitchcock, Dr. Bannister, Dr. Ives, and 
scores of others, pursued their academic 
course there. The writer prepared for col- 
lege there, 1832 to 1834 inclusive, under the 
principalship of the energetic W. C. Lar. 
rabee, 


FRATERNITY.—Sensible progress is being 
made in the line of union between the North- 
ern and Southern Methodisms by trying it on 
religion—end foremost. Witness the cordial 
reunion at the Louisville Conference, in 
March last, and the call, signed by represen- 
tatives of all the American Methodisms, for 
another fraternal meeting at Round Lake 
during the current July. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC.—The spelling-match ma- 
nia swept over the whole country in the form 
of an epidemic. Franklin said ‘‘the worst 
spelling was usually the best.’”” He meant 
the Phonographic. The bigoted adherence 
of the Chinese to their bungling hiero- 
glyphics is not more absurd than the’ bigoted 
attachment of English and Americans to 
their old forms of spelling and writing. The 
real alphabet of the language contains about 
forty sounds, for every one of which there 
should be a representative character. Short- 


‘hand should be universally substituted for 


the present cumbersome style of writing, and 
words should be spelled as pronounced: tit 
for tight, sit for sight, rit for right, wright, 
write, rite, etc. If these spelling tourna- 
ments would cause people to see the ab- 
surdity of the old system, and lead them to 
abandon it, they would accomplish a good 
purpose, and confer on future generations a 
lasting benefit. 


Our EncrAvINGS. — During this sultry 
season, when the ardors of the day are 
scarcely tempered by the shades of night, it 
would be pleasant to rest in such a bit of 
greenery and quiet as ‘* Warwick Valley.” 
Beneath the foliage of these grand old trees 
we would forget the dingy walls where we now 
write ; the dusty manuscripts, the calls of the 


printer, the demands of the public, the an- 


noyances of editorial work, the fretfulness of 
correspondents, and imagine ourselves in the 
first paradise, ‘‘ when earth lay nearer to the 
skies”? and rejoiced in its golden age. 

‘¢ Shadow Pictures,” such as the little maid 
is making on the wall, explains itself. 
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